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WuiLE the temperance cause remembers many periods when, by a sudden ad- 
vance, it has gained largely in the public favor, it is generally acknowledged that its 
affairs have not been managed with the steadiness and regularity which belong to 
great business enterprises, and which, indeed, control the great political movements 
of the country. 

‘‘ What is everybody’s business is nobody’s business.” And the mere fact that every- 
body, from Mr. Cleveland in the White House to the last liquor-seller sentenced to 
the House of Correction, agrees that temperance is necessary in itself hinders sub- 
stantial and definite movement on the part of the real friends of temperance. 

It has also, perhaps, been true that success in one line leads enthusiasts to suppose 
that the whole battle is won. But the truth is, as the experience of sixty years 
shows, that we need to press forward stubbornly and steadily at every point. The 
capture of a redoubt here, or a stand of colors there, is only a partial victory. We 
have to obtain the concurrence of 60,000,000 people in America in pure life, not drug- 
ged or poisoned. ‘This concurrence requires the steady prosecution of every line of 


effort which has vet been devised. 


Bur the misfortune has been and is that the discussion of the several lines of tem- 
perance eflort proceeds so spasmodically, with no regard, indeed, to system or har- 
monious effect, that the progress expected and needed is not gained. Mr. Wendell 
Phillips, himself a very earnest temperance man, was once asked why, in Eastern 
Massachusetts, the temperance cause seemed to make so little progress. Everybody 
who observes society knows that the great body of people of the middle classes, who 
usually govern the towns, and indeed the state, are practically total-abstinents. Why 
do they not control affairs in this matter of temperance as they do in other things? 
Mr. Phillips made the rather cynical answer, ‘* Because they are generally led by fools 
in this matter.” What he meant was true enough at that time, whatever might be 
said now. He meant that the leaders of different organizations were jealous of each 
other, that they were not keeping in sight one general purpose, that they were, on 
the other hand, staking everything on some minor detail, well enough in itself, but 
not of the absolute and central importance which they supposed. Indeed, it always 
requires a first-rate man of business to know the distinction between a great issue and 
alittle one. And, at the time we speak of, no first-rate man of business directed the 
movements made in behalf of the temperance cause in Massachusetts. 


On the other hand, the interests which really wish to increase the amount of drink- 
ing in the community are generally led with great system and intelligence. What- 
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ever may be said of the conscience of the leaders of the movement which wishes to 
increase ‘* moderate drinking,” it must be confessed that they show great wisdom, 
For instance, it may be observed that their plans are made very quietly. They do 
not ‘* wash their dirty linen before the public.” We should say, indeed, that they do 
not wash it at all, unless the interests of the whole cause intrusted to them require it, 
And, not to dwell on instances, it may be said, in general, the leaders of the drink- 
ing classes seize every opportunity for advancing their cause, fortify themselves against 
any attack as well as they can, waste no force in mere parade, do not even reply to 
argument, and rely on very close obedience on the part of the officers and privates of 
the army. In many regards, it will be impossible for the temperance men of the 
country to follow their example. In many regards it is an example not to be follow- 
ed. But there are many points in the marshalling of opinion where we might well 
study their very efficient tactics. 


Tue Central Council, in the city of New York, which corresponds with the various 
Tens of the Commercial Temperance League, has in view exactly the concentration 
of intelligent effort in temperance which we have tried to describe. Here are ten 
business men, of wide experience, and of that personal knowledge of different parts 
of America which New York merchants of large experience can have, and for which 
few other men have the opportunity. This central Ten meets once a month, at least, 
in the city of New York, where are the offices of its members. It receives the di- 
gests prepared from the correspondence of Tens in the large cities of the country, 
made from the returns which have been made trom them. 

It certainly seems as if this central Ten ought to be able to make such suggestions 
in its regular correspondence with temperance men as shall give some unity, digni- 
ty, intelligence and corresponding success to temperance work carried on at one 
time, in almost forty different states, perhaps, and in a thousand different cities. 
Suppose that, after their organization is in working order, they should send to their 
correspondents, for them to communicate in turn to theirs, a series of inquiries re- 
garding the coflee-house movement, which in some regions is assuming proportions 
of great importance. Suppose they forwarded details of practical value, and receiv- 
ed others drawn with special knowledge of the local details. It is clear that the gen- 
eral interest thus quickened among leaders of opinion in ditlerent parts of America 
would begin to show itself. The daily press, the clubs, the pulpit, would study this 
phase of temperance work. The errors which have been made would be better un- 
derstood. The successes which have been gained would be imitated and enlarged, 
simply because the work done was no longer the isolated effort of one enthusiastic 
community. Because it was the careful study and plan of leaders of public opinion 
in all parts of the nation, a degree of general interest would attach to it, which, of 
itself, would command confidence. 


ANOTHER form of temperance work which ought to be considered in the same 
systematic way is Reform Work. Under the influence of the ‘*‘ Red Ribbon,” or the 
‘** Blue Ribbon,” or Father Matthew, or the Washingtonians, there are eras of suc- 
cess, high-water marks, in which many broken-down men are made over again, or, 
as we rightly say, ‘‘ Re-formed.” But how long and how desolate are the low tides 
between these eras! We have heard it boldly said that, in the last twelve months, 
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there have not been so many drunken men Re-formed in all America as there have 
been paid officers connected with societies, clubs, associations, unions, leagues, 
lodges, chapters, syndicates and bodies without any name organized for the ultimate 
business of Re-forming them. Let us hope that this extreme statement cannot be 
proved. But the mere fact that it is made shows that the reform work does not go 
forward with the steadiness we have a right to ask. The local clubs, the churches 
in particular, do not take the personal oversight they should of the men or women 
who are caught by the police as drunkards, punished, perhaps, and who may be 
found, therefore, at precisely that point of enforced abstinence where it is easiest for 
man or woman to turn round and begin again. 

If the C. T. A. will take this subject as one of the separate subjects to be present- 
ed to its 1,000 chapters, or 10,000, when it has so many, it may well attain the unity 
and enthusiasm of effort which rightly belongs to any movement which at one mo- 
ment is challenging the attention of all the country. 


WirHour going farther into details at present, we are eager to urge upon all per- 
sons interested in whatever way in the temperance cause, the necessity of attaining 
as much unity as possible in our appeals to the public and in the measures which we 
are trving to carry forward, 

Of these measures, the foundation is to be found in the conviction, on the part of 
men and women and boys and girls, that Purity of Body is essential to clearness, ac- 
curacy, or force of thought, or to bring forth the soul to aspiration, devotion, or com- 
munion with God. ‘+ The wisdom from above is first pure.” There have been 
times when the temperance cause made no other appeal than the appeal which it 
made to individuals to give up the use of a poison which makes the body falter, and 
which deadens the mind and soul. Those times have not been the worst times of 
temperance endeavor. It may be that a revival in the lines of such appeal is neces- 
sary from generation to generation, that we may not lose ground which we thought 
we had gained. However this may be, let us make sure that in the training of fam- 
ilies, of week-day schools and Sunday-schools, in early life or later in life, the essen- 
tial lesson of personal purity is brought into the very foreground of all that we do in 
education. 
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IT is several years since Miss Jennie ** Boftin’s Bower” was an establishment 
Collins, who was herself a working girl, of the simplest kind. It made no pre- 
established what she called ++ Bottin’s tensions to elegance, and perhaps did its 
Bower,” a sort of club-room for the wel- work a great deal better that it did not. 
come of young girls in Boston, who had Jennie Collins knew everybody connected 
hardly a home, and who were glad to with the newspapers, and the newspaper 
meet together for such amusement and men saw that she was sincere, and always 
encouragement as they should find there. befriended her. By fairs and contribu- 
Miss Collins had a practical aim in her tions and a cordial willingness to explain 
benevolence, and had won the confidence her objects to the people who had money, 
of working girls and of their employers. she managed to pay the rent of her rooms, 
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and was the recognized friend of a large 
number of women who hardly knew how 
to find a friend excepting in her. 

Jennie Collins is now dead. The sort 
of work she undertook for girls is, how- 
ever, always to be done in a large city. 
And there are many advantages in doing 
it in as simple and unpretending a way as 
it was done in ‘‘ Boffin’s Bower.” A so- 
ciety of ladies, who call themselves the 
‘* Helping Hand Society,” has made ar- 
rangements for the carrying forward of 
such work in the best spirit and in the 
most practical fashion. On the third of 
January, they opened a pretty home, 
which they have arranged ; they congrat- 
ulated themselves, and received the con- 
gratulations of many of their friends. 
In all its arrangements, it is perfectly sim- 
ple, and with the warm-hearted oversight 
which will be given it promises to answer 
many excellent purposes. 

It is definitely and evidentlya ‘* home,” 
not an ‘‘institution.’”’ It is a droll, old- 
fashioned house in Carver street, built in 
the days when they never made a plan for 
a house, and when an architect was un- 
heard It therefore contains 
rooms than you could conceive possible, 
and the lady managers are able to make 
up sixteen beds in as many bedrooms. 
In these rooms they will receive as many 
working girls, all of whom will come as 
boarders, and will pay a proper rate of 
board for what they receive. It is in no 
sort an alms-giving institution. It seeks 
and expects to provide a comfortable 
home for those who would else be home- 
less. 

But we do not understand the idea of 
the ladies who have it in charge to be the 
receiving of permanent boarders at the 
low rates which they fix for their accom- 
modations. ‘They have it in their power, 
and they have it in their hearts, to be- 
friend their inmates in precisely the way 
in which strangers in Boston need to be 
befriended. Coming to them strangers, 
it is expected that these girls will not be 
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strangers long, and that it will not be dit- 
ficult to provide for them permanent 
homes while they are at work in Boston, 
so that the rooms of the ‘* Helping Hand” 
may be occupied by other strangers who 
shall come in their turn. 

Thirty or forty such ** homes” in Bos- 
ton would very much relieve a need felt 
by all friendly visitors and other persons 
who have to do with the working exiles. 
In this case the managers of the ‘ Help- 
ing Hand” are especially fortunate, be- 
cause their building is immediately adja- 
cent to the Woman’s Industrial Union. 
Its reading-room, its library, and all its 
accommodations, are thus accessible al- 
most as if they were under the same roof, 
and the girls whom they welcome have 
thus all the advantages of a well-equip- 
ped club-room, which there is thus no 
necessity to provide under their own roof. 
They have, however, a pretty parlor, ar- 
ranged for a reading-room, they have the 


’ 


nucleus of a good library, and we trust 
that these lines may suggest to those who 
read that a very good place to send mag- 
azines and books is the ** Helping Hand,” 
Carver st., Boston. 

The managers of the ** Helping Hand” 
made their first appeal to the public in a 
well-arranged fair last year, which was 
cordially responded to by people in Bos- 
ton, who knew that their money was well 
bestowed. They also made systematic 
appeals to churches and charitable socie- 
ties through New England, and have re- 
ceived the most gratifying answers. They 
have not spent a cent of the money of the 
*¢ Helping Hand” 
For the rooms have been 


for furnishing these 
sixteen rooms. 
taken by sixteen different persons or so- 
cieties, and, in many instances, bore their 
names. We were glad to find that one 
room is the ** Lend a Hand” room, which 
had been equipped by a little circle of a 
dozen or more children in Dorchester, 
who form the Lend a Hand Club of Dor- 
chester. These young people obtained 
the use of an unoccupied stable, and 
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themselves carried on a fair in it, which 
resulted in money enough for the very 
perfect furnishing of the room which 
bears their name. They will, of course, 
keep an eye upon the room, and their 
friendly sympathy may be relied upon, in 
more ways than one, to add interest and 
homelikeness to the carrying on of the 
‘Helping Hand.” 
all the sixteen rooms furnished, and the 


In similar ways were 


“Helping Hand” has thus enlisted the 
cordial support of so many coadjutors in 
different parts of the country. 

The cordiality and kindness of the 
matron are enough in themselves to make 
the home attractive to the young people 


who will live there. We shall be glad, 


from time to time, to publish accounts of 


the experience of the managers, for we 
are sure that, in this simple form of hos- 
pitality, we mect one of the most difficult 
The fol- 
lowing circular gives the detail of their 


requisites of the large cities. 


plans : 
NEW ENGLAND HELPING HAND SOCIETY. 
THE first step in the work proposed by 
the New England Helping Hand Society 
has been taken. A home for working 
girls has been established at No. 12 Car- 
This home will be 
competent superine 


ver street, Boston. 
under the care of a 
tendent, and under the constant supervis- 
ion of the Society. It will furnish board 
and lodging, at moderate and reasonable 
cost, to young girls obliged to work for a 
living, especially those employed in stores, 
shops and manutacturing establishments. 


But the work of the Society will not stop 
with simply supplying physical wants. 
It will be conducted upon broad, human- 
itarian and Christian principles, and will 
include such recreation and amusement 
as are wholesome and expedient and 
will promote contentment and happi- 
ness; such advice as will promote good 
health and good conduct; such watchful 
care and tenderness in various ways as 
will tend to make these girls wiser and 
better women. 

A library and reading-room will pro- 
vide books suited to the wants of all, and 
entertainment and instruction will be giv- 
en, as needed, by the ladies of the Socie- 
ty. The Society has lately been incor- 
porated under the laws of the state of 
Massachusetts, and has a membership of 
350, with a large number of honorary 
members and vice-presidents. We ap- 
peal to the public for aid and substantial 
co-operation. Donations in money will 
be gratefully received by the treasurer ; 
gifts of suitable books will be especially 
acceptable, and may be sent to the home. 
A cordial welcome will always await our 
friends or the friends of our inmates at 
the home. 

We hope to establish homes in other 
sections of this and other cities, but it is 
impossible to present here all the objects 
and methods of this work. Any infor- 
mation concerning it, or concerning our 
present needs, may be obtained from the 
superintendent, Mrs. H. P. McKinnon, 
12 Carver street. 


Go, make thy garden as fair as thou canst— 


Thou workest never alone 





Perchance he, whose plot is next to thine, 


May see it and mend his own. 
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PAUPERISM. 


[Extract from the Fifty-second Annual Report of the Industrial Aid Society of Boston. 


THE prevention of pauperism concerns 
rich and poor—those now in competence 
who may be called upon to administer re- 
lief, and those that need it. If intemper- 
ance or improvidence, sloth or ignorance, 
want of health or skill to earn an inde- 
pendence, are the causes of pauperism, 
with all respect and consideration it is 
our duty by counsel and relief to remove 
them. 

Most of us are in that happy condition 
that we must labor to live. Certainly no 
one is to be envied who does not feel the 
need of employment to insure happiness, 
or very respectable who does not contrib- 
ute, according to his opportunities, his 
share to the general work of the world. 

Pauperism should excite compassion 
and prompt to benevolence ; but our duty 
is not simply to relieve poverty, but to 
prevent it, by helping as best we can to 
instruct young and old by their own ef- 
forts to become self-supporting. 

Our native-born, educated in our pub- 
lic schools, in our own parish churches, 
in families, kept under control by self-re- 
spect and regard to public opinion, are 
less liable to become dependent. But 
from stagnation of trade and ruinous wars 
in other lands, the immigration here has 
been always large. It is not diminish- 
ing: and the past year exceeded the aver- 
age, if it were not altogether unprece- 
dented. 

Many bring some capital to start with. 
A larger part come penniless, and to es- 
cape starvation are forced to work for 
what is offered. They thus reduce the 
wages of our own people. who have the 
first claim to be considered. We cannot 
well close our ports to immigration. 
Wages, like water, tend to a level. The 

poor from other lands flock in to better 
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their condition; come where they can 
earn the best pay. enjoy exemption from 
the draft. share in the benefits of free in- 
struction and American citizenship. 

The attempt has been made in earlier 
times and among less enlightened nations 
to keep up wages by legislation. to exclude 
strangers who work cheaper. Once, at 
the time of the black death in England, 
which swept off a third of the population, 
it was attempted to keep them within rea- 
sonable bounds by statute. All such 
methods have proved futile; and it has 
been generally recognized that what the 
employed will take and the employers 
give is the only rule to determine wages. 
What is best for both parties is freedom 
of contract in open market, as well for 
wages as commodities. This is the only 
fair or practicable guide. Any attempt 
to regulate wages by law or intimidation 
works disadvantage to both parties. So- 
ciety. for its own security, regulates the 
coin, establishes weights and measures, 
prevents fraud in quantity and quality. 
Such regulations are indispensable in 
trade. But what the labor of a man inay 
be worth depends on his skill, experience 
and industry, and upon many other con- 
siderations. What wages the employer 
can pay depends on his profits, or what 
he conceives to be the value of the ser- 
vices rendered ; and any coercion or oth- 
er interference would put an end to work, 
and drive capital to other countries. 

There exists enough common sense in 
the world, admitted as truisms, sanction- 
ed by time and universal experience, to 
save from misconception. It would be 
superfluous to repeat what is so generally 
taken for granted. When from fret at 
hopes disappointed, minds distorted mis- 
lead the less intelligent. it is generally 
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safer, as shown by recent experiences, to 
trust to the inevitable consequence of mis- 
take, to render it harmless. If designing 
men, for sordid purposes or vain-glory, 
assert what experience disproves, argu- 
ment, if modest and good-tempered, will 
disabuse. 

From the vast influx from abroad and 
other disturbing causes, many industries 
have been interrupted or broken up, 
to the general disadvantage. Resort to 
strikes to compel higher wages or reduce 
the periods of labor has greatly lessened 
the amount to be distributed for wages, 
diminished in like proportion the con- 
sumption of commodities these wages if 
earned would buy. Thus ail conditions 
sufler. It will take years to replace the 
capital idly wasted. which would have 
multiplied under favorable conditions for 
the benefit of all. Accumulations saved 


‘would have made rents cheaper, purchas- 


ed raw material, and furnished employ- 
ment for willing hands. 

These disputes, which have used up the 
wages laid by for possible vicissitudes. 
have taught their lesson and paved the 
way to arbitration in a spirit of concilia- 
tion. They have taught us to accept 
with submission what cannot be avoided. 

We realize how all the evils of anarchy 
and lawlessness. with their most frightful 
concomitants, have been precipitated up- 
on a peaceful and order-loving communi- 
ty by stupid or insane men, who wreak 
their wrath against foreign despotism up- 
on the communities that have made so 
great progress in civilization, and wel- 
comed them with a forbearance so ungrate- 
fully and ungraciously requited. These 
miscreants and those that uphold them 
have learned at last, to their cost, that we 
will not willingly or without an effort suf- 
fer all that makes civilization precious to 
be sacrificed to their folly. 

Notwithstanding these drawbacks on 
the general tranquillity, industry in all its 
pursuits has been peculiarly prospered. 
and work has earned its highest compen- 
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sation. Still, the frequent failures in bus- 
iness force to the belief that in many 
instances excessive wages, rather than im- 
providence or misfortune, have led to 
these repeated calamities. 

So many have been thrown out of work, 
so many families reduced to destitution, 
that all should keep in mind the savings- 
banks. where our large accumulations 
provide against unexpected disappoint- 
ment. A special blessing attends thrift 
and economy prompted by regard for de- 
pendents. which so often becomes the 
foundation of competence and wealth. It 
should be remembered how often occur 
long periods without employment or com- 
pensation, when such savings tide over to 
encourage and comfort, and save from 
wreck. 

Other problems. as they are better un- 
derstood, may save from mistake. Gold 
and silver, say now ten thousand millions 
of dollars in value, have served from the 
dawn of civilization, with the credits they 
sustain, as the measure or equivalents for 
the interchange of values. The aggre- 
gates of both at diflerent periods, in coin 
or in other forms, have differed much in 
quantity. as also in their comparative val- 
ue. For nearly a hundred years, up to 
twenty years ago, that comparative value 
was not far from six of gold to one hun- 
dred of silver in weight, being fixed in 
that ratio by law and custom in France 
and England. With the vast amounts of 
both metals added to the aggregate prior 
to 1850, their prices in the market, abso- 
lute or comparative, varied ; and with the 
habits of trade, gold, more generally used 
in commerce, enhanced, and silver in the 
inverse ratio depreciated, until late re- 
ports indicate a change of about thirty 
per cent, one-half from the enhancement 
of gold. one-half from the depreciation of 
silver. 

During that period the purchasing pow- 
er of gold to a greater extent has increas- 
ed. The prices of the great staples, and 
in some countries of land and rent. have 
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shrunk on an average to nearly double this 
amount. This shrinkage is by some at- 
tributed to the demonetization of silver, 
to the largely increased production of 
crops and commodities, cheaper trans- 
portation. These causes co-operate, in 
what proportion it is not easy to deter- 
mine; but the almost exclusive use of 
gold is one. We cannot foresee what 
may in the future aflect these prices. To 
discard silver as a money metal would be 
attended with disaster. The good sense 
of the world will seek the remedy in a 
standard for both metals on a basis more 
in harmony with their market values. 
Should twenty be adopted as the ratio, 
that would no doubt prevail till some 
great change, like the discovery of Amer- 
ica or of California, compelled a re-adjust- 
ment. Those who earn their daily bread 
by work should not lose sight of changes 
that so materially aflect their wages, or 
believe that gold is the only measure 
values. 
One 
commodities is a larger compensation 
labor at the same wage. It has led to 
more comfortable ways of living; and if 


consequence of depreciation 


the increase of population were merely its 
natural growth, unaided by immigration, 
such habits might be with more safety in- 
dulged. If, what is bevond our control, 
strangers come to share, we must be con- 
tent with lower rates of pay and a sim- 
pler fare, similar to what is customary 
everywhere else. We should not only 
economize to adapt ourselves to these low 
rates, but by increased skill endeavor to 
earn enough to meet the change without 
distress. 

All of us love America, value its laws 
and its liberties, its possibilities for our- 
We must take 


events as they come, accommodate our- 


selves and our children. 


selves to the inevitable, and not be misled. 
We cannot change the world to our mind. 
No sensible person would make it differ- 
ent from what it is. If we are not rich 
ourselves, we are far better off for the 


wealth of those that are. The poor have 
a thousand natural enjoyments of which 
the rich are deprived. All alike havea 
lesson to learn, and fortunate those that 
profit by it. It would be the greatest of 
blunders to interfere with the peace and 
prosperity of industrial operations which 
help all to live comfortably, heap up cap- 
ital by which all benefit. 

Strikes do not always effect their ob- 
ject. They are wasteful of both small 
heaps and large. Every commercial fail- 
ure is so much capital lost; mills and 
mines closed are of litthe worth ; and en- 
terprise, discouraged by lawlessness, wilts 
and Our 
enough educated to avoid these mistakes ; 


dies. own people are well 
our great danger is the ignorance of stran- 
gers less wise, who have not, in our hap- 
pier land, discovered why the good Prov- 
idence has fashioned the world as it is. 
One grave embarrassment that  inter- 
teres with industrial pursuits, as well as 
with the general sense of satisfaction that 
prevents strikes and impoverishment, is 
envy. We compare our own condition 
with others. We all know at least as 
many that are richer than ourselves as 
more that are more 
healthier, 


poorer ; as many or 
sensible, comelier, 


more blest in their conjugal relations and 


younger, 


children, more popular, famous, or influ- 
ential. But because our lots are various, 
this does not impugn the divine justice. 
If we are variously constituted or ditler- 
ently blest, the gifts of Providence are 
very equal. — Its rule for happiness, enough 
for all and none too much, manifests its 
wisdom and goodness. Some have one 
privilege, some another; but life in_ its 
different periods. vicissitudes and condi- 
tions shares alike in its beneficence unless 
so far as tor benevolent purpose we lose 
what was intended by our own mistakes 
or Viclous propensities. 

When we become better assimilated, 


and all living within our borders more 


universally read, write and cipher, and 


none allowed to vote not wise enough to 
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the field of instruction, the better chance 









































have comprehend its responsibilities, we shall 
hich be better off. We shall then have a coun- for young and old for selection in obtain- 
ve a try of our own, and no longer be at the ing work and pay. When one trade fails 
that mercy of strangers or their fallacies with- another will be found. — If the early teach- 
st of out meaning to us. This may take time ing is comprehensive as to materials, uses 
and to set right, and cost much tribulation; and methods, in natural laws and scientific 
hich but it must come if we would accomplish principles. practice and experience; if 
cap- our destiny as a civilized people, carrying making pins or button-holes are arts too 
out the divine purpose. What that in) crowded with aspirants—boys and girls 

ob- reality is we may better comprehend; but educated on this broader plan will find 
nall what the wisdom of ages finds consistent something else they can do. We have 
Fail- with revelation cannot be far from the waited patiently for this wiser and more 
and truth. thorough system of instruction. We do 
en- The benefitof industrial schools, wheth- not despair. The progress elsewhere 
Filts er sustained from the public treasury or gives encouragement for us; will inspire 
ell by private munificence, is too generally the gencrous and public-spirited to sup- 
es; recognized to need any argument. The ply our greatest need. 

an- more generous their support. the wider 

Ap- 

V- 

er- 

” FAITH, HOPE, LOVE. 

iat 

i I sAw the crimsoned priests, in long array 

- Of stately march, the gilded cross display 

- Through darkened aisles. which shunned the light of day. 

- I heard the cadence of the ordered prayer, 

7 As the blue incense-smoke detiled the air; 

rs But. as men sang, the song seemed flat despair : 

d No tone of Faith or Tlope or Love was there. 

Y 

S, 

: I turned to hear the wise men shrewdly speak 

; The oracles they learned from Jew and Greek ; 

. I heard their scribes confound the poor and weak 

‘ With things in hell below and heaven above— 

a What God determines and what Scriptures prove— 

. But listened vain for Faith or lope or Love. 

; 


I left the incense of the smoky dome : 
I sought the shelter of a peasant’s home : 

I lett the fierce discussions of the wise, 
And looked for wisdom in a mother’s eyes. 







In eager life, where each for others care, 
Where each the burdens of his brothers bear, 
I found, with Love, that Faith and Hope were there. 





A SUCCESSFUL 


THERE is no regret more commonly 
expressed than that which represents the 
decline and fall of the old lyceum organ- 
izations. As one goes from town to town 
he is told that. ‘* We used to have such 
good courses,” but that lately everything 
has been given over to sensation and the 
show-men. We are tempted to repeat 
the lesson which never comes amiss. We 
are tempted to say that, if a lyceum exist- 
ed merely for the amusement, for the im- 
provement, of the people who founded it, 
it was, after all, a selfish organization. 
Now selfishness has no element of eterni- 
ty. What it does dies out sooner or lat- 
er, and ought to. 

On the other hand, we have before us 
the report of a lecture course which has 
lasted now with unfailing success for 
twenty years and more. Beginning with 
a lecture from Mr. Beecher in 1865. the 
Citizen’s Course of New London has been 
carried on with unbroken regularity, and 
this course is now one of the established 
institutions of the town. This course has 
been under the single management of Mr. 
George F. Tinker. Among the lecturers 
we find the names of Wendell Phillips, 
Mr. Emerson, Mrs. Livermore, Mr. Hig- 
ginson, Mr. Garrison. Mr. Goff, Mr. 
Douglas. and indeed of almost all the pop- 
ular speakers. There have been concerts 
of music, and for a part of the time the lo- 
cal military band gave an entertainment 
introductory to the entertainment of each 
evening. 

We are told, and believe. that no enter- 
prise of the sort in the country has lasted 
so long under the direction of a single 
person. The secret of success appears 
when we say that he has conducted it, 
not for his own profit, but in the determi- 
nation to make the course of real service 
to the people of New London. That is 
to sav. the eternal elements come in. 
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LECTURE 


COURSE. 


From the beginning down to the pres- 
ent time the objects were clearly defined 
and have been carried out to the letter, 
They were twofold: i. e., to promote and 
educate the people of the town in that 
which would elevate the popular taste 
and keep the young men and young won- 
en from those places that would tend to 
degrade rather than character. 
Secondly. to bestow the profits arising 


elevate 


from each vear’s course on worthy objects, 
During the first years the profits were an- 
nually deposited in the local savings-banks. 
After three or four years had _ passed it 
was deemed advisable to have concerts 
by the local military band one-half hour 
previous to the beginning of each set en- 
tertainment. 

The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion had been organized at the time above 
indicated and needed assistance. _ Its offi- 
cers made an appeal to the manager of 
the Citizen’s Course to give their associa- 
tion the profits. For perhaps a dozen 
years, or more, half the profits were de- 
posited in the New London Savings Bank 
to their credit. with the proviso that no 
part of the principal or interest should be 
used until a sufficient sum had accumu- 
lated to enable the starting of a building 
for the Y. M. C. A. 

The protits of one year, however, dur- 
ing this time were given in the purchase 
of flour (30 bbls. at $10=$300) for the 
With this 


widows of deceased soldiers. 


single exception the profits were annual- 
ly deposited to the credit of the Y. M. C. 
A. Building Fund. until the sum reached 
nearly $3,000. 

For many years the Library Association 


received assistance from the funds of the 
Course. In the year 1882 the manager 
of the course of entertainments, believing 
that the Y. M. C. A. had been left finan- 
cially on a pretty good footing. it was 
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deemed wise to give some other meritori- In the year 1882, the number of the 
ous object ‘a lift.” For several years poor who were supplied daily with bread, 
after the war of the Rebellion there was for three months, reached the number of 
every winter a large number of men out fifty-seven families. In 1883, the number 
of employment, and a number of war wid- was fifty-four. In the year 1884, fifty-two 
ows who were in destitute circumstances. families; in the year 1885. fifty-nine fam- 
An old gentleman by the name of Ezra_ ilies; in the year 1886, sixty families; in 
Chappell, a banker, had for many years, the year 1887, sixty-one families. 

during the winter of each vear. given During the nearly twenty-three vears 
bread to the indigent poor of the city. At the enterprise above noted has not only 
his death, or soon after, the profits of the furnished a high order of talent for mod- 
annual courses were bestowed on this ob- erate charges to the ticket purchasers, but 
ject. a record of the last five years having has been a benefit to the objects above 


been preserved. cited to the extent of more than $6,000. 
! 


RAMONA SCHOOL. 


In 1884, it was proposed to establish completed. But President Ladd felt the 
an Indian Industrial School in connection necessity of an industrial training for girls 
with the University of New Mexico. The as well as boys and has used his influence 
president, Rev. H. O. Ladd, favored the to interest people in this object. 
idea and the following spring such a de- A lady from Boston suggested that such 
partment was opened. a school should be called the ++ Ramona 

Forty-four Indian children of both sex- School” in commemoration of the work 
es were at once enrolled. These children of Mrs. Jackson in behalf of the Indians. 
were of the Pueblo tribe, which is a half- This suggestion was met with favor by 
civilized tribe and from the time of the the many friends of Mrs. Jackson and 
Spaniards has been under the control of those interested in the education of the 
the Roman Catholic Church. Jealous of Indians. The great need of educating 
the influence of a Protestant school, it the girls is perfectly evident to all who 
was not long before the priests interfered have worked among them. It is com- 
and the result of this interference was the plained oftentimes. as an argument against 
establishment of industrial schools by the educating the Indians, that men return 
Roman Catholic priesthood. which have from schools, marry and often go back to 
indeed been a great benefit to the Pueb- their former savage state. All this would 
los. be obviated were the girls also educated 

The attention of the managers of the Uni- and fitted to be genuine helpmates. 
versity was then attracted to the Apaches, Our government pays the school $125 
a wilder and more savage tribe. It is per annum toward the support of each 
the opinion of those persons who have pupil up to 100, which is the present lim- 
had the most to do with the Apaches it of pupils. This payment does not meet 
that they are a brighter people and more the expenses and a number of supplement- 
capable of education and higher civiliza- ary scholarships at seventy-five dollars 
tion than the Pueblos. each have been given by benevolent peo- 

Government has appropriated $25,000. ple in various parts of the country. 
fora school for hovs which is now nearly At present the school is situated in the 
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city of Santa Fé, using the land and build- 
ings of one of the trustees of the Univer- 


sity. The buildings are inadequate and 
not adapted to school uses. It is propos- 
ed therefore to erect a suitable building as 
soon as sufficient money is subscribed. 
Already some money has been contribut- 
ed and an excellent plan of a suitable 
building has been presented by an East- 
ern architect. As soon as $18,000 has 
been expended in a permanent building, 
government contribute an equal 
amount and the school will be placed on 
a firm foundation for permanent work. 
The whole school will be a memorial 
to Mrs. Jackson and there will be one 


will 


room especially devoted to her memory, 
in which will be gathered personal me- 
mentoes of her and her work. 

Notwithstanding the present limited 
quarters of the school, the persons in 
charge have every reason to teel gratified 
with the success of their undertaking. 
At the Territorial Fair at Albuquerque, 
the first premium for both white and gra- 
ham bread, as well as that for the best 
plain sewing. was awarded to the Ramo- 
na School. The Apache children are re- 
markably observant and are easily taught. 
We give below extracts from letters from 
some of the teachers. 

** * That reminds me of our new so- 
ciety. It is called ++ The Helping Stars,” 
a name suggested by the idea’ which 
I most wanted to impress them with— 
that of being helpful by being good— 
and the fact that their badges are a sil- 
ver star on a sky-blue ground. There 
were some tendencies being strongly de- 
veloped which were causing us no little 
anxiety, and [ thought a good deal about 
ways and means of placing the responsi- 
bility for their conduct upon themselves, 
and of having them decide the punishment 
of the graver offenses. I finally hit upon 
the plan of making of the eight older ones, 
six girls and two boys, a little society. 
They and Miss Moore came to my room 
at three p. M. Saturday. We looked at 


pictures and [ made candy for them. 
Then, when they were in a good humor, 





HAND. 


we gave them a ** strong talk” and un. 
folded our plan. I carefully alluded to 
some things that I thought they did not 
want to have grow in the school, hastily 
wrote the following, got their hearty in. 
dorsement of it, and then went out (to 
stir the candy), while as many as really 
wanted to try should sign it. When] 
came back they had all signed it, in the 
order below : 

** We promise to try hard to help each 
other and the little ones to be good. 

** To have in our school no quarreling, 
no fighting, no stealing, no lving and no 
shirking. 

(Signed) 
VECENTITO, 
GROVER CLEVELAND, 
GLENNIE, 
ANNA Day. 
ALTA REEMEY. 
LENA GARNSEY, 
Mary ARMSTRONG.” 


They seem to be very proud of their 
name, and I really think it will be a great 
help to them and to us. 

The following extract must appeal to 
every housekeeper’s heart. Articles of 
little intrinsic value are often the articles 
most sought for and desired by those who 
are removed from the centers of civiliza- 
tion: 


I left Santa Fé May 17th, but spent a 
week on the way. I stopped over in Den- 
ver one day, and four days in Omaha, at 
the Generak Assembly. I met missiona- 
ries from all parts of the land, and was en- 
tertained by a lady who is much interest- 
ed in the Indian. I have talked. but not 
much in public vet. Have you been able 
to secure a sewing-machine and button- 
hole scissors yet? I have been puzzling 
over the button problem. [Buttons are 
expensive in Santa Fé, and [ thought per- 
haps you could obtain a quantity of them 
in some way—buttons suitable for ging- 
ham dresses and aprons. and for flannel 
dresses. Pearl buttons. both white and 
smoked. are pretty and durable: some 
black bone buttons for boys’ wear would 
not be amiss. now that there are so many 
boys. For underclothing I have been us- 
ing agate buttons, but would like to get 
hold of a strong, white, dove button. It 
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HELEN KELLER. 


isnot easy to get them, but they are cheap. 
I want the strong kind. Our supply of 
thread is almost exhausted, too. If any 
one wants to give you a few dozen boxes 
of thread, black and white, numbers thir- 
ty-six, forty, fifty, sixty and a quantity of 
strong, black linen thread, do not refuse 
it, I wish you could put a few lap-boards 
into your trunk when you are coming 


West. 
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On the 11th of January in Boston a 
public meeting was held in the hall of the 
Christian Association to consider the 
needs of this school. Mr. Ladd made an 
admirable statement of the position and 
condition of the much hated Apaches and 
Dr. Hale gave a short account of the ori- 
gin and growth of Mrs. Jackson’s efforts 
for the Indian race. 


e+ 


HELEN 


Or all the miracles of modern time 
there is none that can surpass that which 
has been wrought in the teaching of the 
blind, and where the patient has been deaf 
and dumb as well as blind, it is almost 
beyond the comprehension of those who 
are in possession of all their faculties. to 
understand how these wonders have been 
performed. 

With the sense of hearing intact, it is 
comparatively easy to teach the blind. 
With the gift of sight, the power of speech 
may be given and the eyes supply so much 
toa deaf person that the affliction is miti- 
gated. But with these three misfortunes 
combined there seems no avenue to the 
dormant intellect by which the first rudi- 
ments of education can enter. 

In the last annual report of the Perkins 
Institution of South Boston, we find a 
marvellous account of this work. A lit- 
tle girl named Helen Keller, not yet eight 
years of age, deprived of the use of sight 
and hearing by serious illness when in 
her second year, has been placed under 
the care of Miss Sullivan, a graduate of 
the institution. Helen Keller is a child 
of remarkable talent, quick and keen, 
bright and cheerful, ambitious to learn 
and with a singularly ready grasp of ideas. 

She was in her seventh year when Miss 
Sullivan undertook her instruction. In 
four months she had mastered 450 com- 
mon words which she could use correctly 
and spell accurately. 





KELLER. 


The total sum of knowledge which she 
acquired in the four months exceeded what 
Laura Bridgeman gained in over two years. 

Her progress is best told in Miss Sulli- 
van’s account of her life and education 
and we are indebted to Mr. Anagnos for 
permission to reprint Helen’s letters in 
fac-simile. 

Helen Adams Keller, daughter of Ar- 
thur H. and Kate Keller, was born June 
27, 1880, in Tuscumbia, Alabama. 

When Helen was about nineteen months 
old she was attacked violently with con- 
gestion of the stomach; and this illness 
resulted in total loss of sight and hearing. 
Previously she had enjoyed perfect health, 
and is said to have been an unusually 
bright and active child. She had learned 
to walk and was fast learning to talk. 

During this sickness her life hung in 
the balance for several days, and after re- 
covery there was no evidence for some 
time of any injury to her eyes, except a 
red and inflamed appearance. The terri- 
ble truth soon dawned upon her parents, 
however. They tried every available av- 
enue of relief, carrying her to the best 
specialists of the day, from none of whom, 
however, did they receive the slightest 
hope of her restoration to sight or hear- 
ing. For many months her eyes were 
very painful, and she buried them in the 
bed-clothes away from the light. Soon 
she ceased to talk, because she had ceased 
to hear any sound. 
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But her busy brain was not idle. Her 
mind was bright and clear. As her phys- 
ical strength returned she began to exhib- 
it wonderful aptitude for learning every- 
thing about the economy of the household. 
She also learned to distinguish the differ- 
ent members of the family and of her ac- 
quaintance, and became familiar with 
their features through the sense of touch. 

As her mother went about her daily 
household duties Helen was always by 
her side. Her little hands felt of every 
object and detected every movement. 
Then she began to imitate the motions of 
those around 
wants and many of her thoughts by signs. 
Both her power of imitation and her abil- 
ity to express herself by means of natural 


her, and to express her 


signs were developed to a remarkable de- 
gree. 

Her parents finally became convinced 
that there was no possibility of Helen 
regaining either sight or hearing, and on 
March 2, 1887. | became her teacher. 

I found her a bright, active. well-grown 
girl, with a clear and healthful complex- 
ion and _ pretty hair. She 
quick and graceful in her movements. 
having fortunately not acquired any of 
those nervous habits so common among 


brown was 


She has a merry laugh and is 
In- 


the blind. 
fond of romping with other children. 
deed, she is never sad, but has the gavety 
which belongs to her age and tempera- 
ment. When alone she is restless and 
always flits from place to place as if 
searching for something or somebody. 
Her sense of touch is so acute that a 
slight contact enables her to recognize her 
associates. Shecaneven distinguish read- 
ily between puppies of the same litter. 
and will spell the name of each as soon as 
she touches him. So nice is her sense of 
smell that she will recognize different 


roses by their fragrance ; and by the same 


sense she can separate her own clothes from 
those which belong to others. Equally 
perfect is her sense of taste. 

She inherited a quick temper and an 


A HAND. 


obstinate will, and owing to her deprivg. 
tions neither had ever been subdued or qj. 
rected. She would often give Way to vio. 
lent paroxysms of anger when she had 
striven in vain to express intelligib) 
idea. , 
learned to use the finger alphabet these 
outbursts ceased, and now she seldom 
loses temper. Her disposition js 
sweet and gentle, and she is remarkably 
She fre- 
quently leaves work or play to cares 


some As soon, however, as she 


her 
affectionate and demonstrative. 


those near her and likes to kiss all her 
friends. If she is conscious of having dis. 
pleased any one she is not satisfied until 
she makes her peace with a kiss. She is 
never irritable or fretful, and no longer 
cries from vexation or disappointment. 
Seldom will physical pain draw tears 
her but will 
quickly if a friend is hurt or ill. or grieved 
by her own conduct. and this knowledge 


from eyes; she discover 


makes her weep freely. 

Her fondness for dress and finery is as 
She 
is happiest when she has on her best 


noticeable as that of any seeing girl. 


dresses, and she spends much time over 
her toilet. She learned with astonishing 
readiness to conduct herself properly at 
the table, to be neat and orderly about her 
person, and to be correct in her deport: 
ment. 

When T had been with her long enough 
for intimate mutual acquaintance. [ took 
her one morning te the school-room and 
began her first lesson. She had a beauti- 
ful doll which had been sent her from 
Boston. and T had chosen it for the object 
of this lesson. When her curiosity con- 
cerning it was satisfied. and she sat quiet: 
ly holding it, f took her hand and passed it 
over the doll. Then I made the letters 
d-o-l-1 slowly with the finger alphabet, 
she holding my hand and feeling the mo- 
tions of my fingers. [began to make the 
letters the second time. 
ly dropped the doll and followed the mo- 


tions of my fingers with one hand while 


She immediate- 


she repeated the letters with the other. 
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HELEN KELLER. 


She next tried to spell the word without 
assistance, though rather awkwardly. 
She did not give the double * 1,” and so I 
spelled the word once more, laying stress 
on the repeated letter. She then spelled 
doll correctly. ‘This process was repeat- 
ed with other words, and Helen soon 
learned six words, doll, hat, mug, pin, 
cup, ball. \When given one of these ob- 
jects she would spell its name, but it was 
more than a week before she understood 
that all things were thus identified. 

She would manifest pleasure when told 
the name of a new object, and was always 
delighted to receive a pat of approval. 

One day I took her to the cistern. As 
the water gushed from the pump I spell- 
ed w-a-¢-c-r. Instantly she tapped my 
hand for repetition, and then made the 
word herself with a radiant face. Just 
then the nurse came into the cistern-house 
bringing her little sister. I put Helen’s 
hand on the baby and formed the letters 
b-a-b-y, which she repeated without help 
and with the light of a new intelligence 
beaming from her expressive features. 

On our way back to the house every- 
thing she touched had to be named to 
her and repetition was seldom necessary. 
Neither the length of the word nor the 
combination of letters seem to make any 
difference to the child. Indeed she re- 
members heléotrope and chrysanthemum 
more readily than she does shorter names. 

Helen now understood that everything 
hada name and that by placing the fin- 


gers in certain positions we could com- 


municate these names to each other. 
Since that day my method of teaching her 
has been to let her examine an object care- 
fully and then give her its name with my 
fingers. 
more jovfully to any task than did Helen 
tothe acquisition of new words. Ina few 
days she had mastered the manual alpha- 
bet, and learned upwards of 100 names. 
Atthe end of August she knew 625 words. 

At first it was necessary to use a great 
many signs in conversation with her; but 


Never did a child apply herself 
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these were laid aside as soon as the bet- 
ter medium of communication was estab- 
lished. 

Next I taught her the verbs, beginning 
with sz¢, stand, shut, open. As the spell- 
ing of each word was accompanied by the 
action it represented she soon caught its 
meaning, and almost immediately used it 
in forming sentences. The verb g¢ve was 
troublesome, but she mastered it in a few 
days. 

This lesson was followed with one on 
words indicative of place-relations. Her 
dress was put /z a trunk, and then oz it, 
and these prepositions were spelled for 
her. Very soon she learned the difference 
between ov and zz, though it was some 
time before she could use these words in 
sentences of her own. Whenever it was 
possible she was made the actor in the 
lesson, and was delighted to stand o” the 
chair, and to be put ¢z¢o the wardrobe. 
In this way she learned the force of these 
words more quickly than she could have 
done with the use of a box and ring. In 
connection with this lesson she learned 
the names of the members of the family 
and the word 7s. ‘* Helen is in ward- 
robe, Mildred is in crib,” ** Box is on 
table,” ** Papa is on bed,” are specimens 
of sentences constructed by the child dur- 
ing the latter part of April. 

Next came a lesson on words expressive 
of positive quality. For the first lesson I 
had two balls, one made of worsted, large 
and soft, the other a bullet. She perceiv- 
ed the difference in size at once. Taking 
the bullet she made her habitual sign for 
smal—that is, by pinching a little bit of 
the skin of one hand. Then she took the 
other ball and made her sign for /arge by 
spreading both hands over it. I substitut- 
ed the adjectives /arge and sma// for these 
signs. ‘Then her attention was called to 
the hardness of the one ball and the soft- 
ness of the other, and so she learned soft 
and hard. A few minutes afterwards 
she felt of her little sister’s head and said 
to her mother, ‘* Mildred’s head is small 


SP &é 
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and hard.” Next I tried to teach her the 
meaning of fast and slow. She helped 
me wind some worsted one day, first rap- 
idly and afterward slowly. I then said 
to her with the finger alphabet, ** wind 
fast,” or ‘* wind slow,” holding her hands 
and showing her how to do as I wished. 
The next day while exercising she spelled 
to me, ** Helen wind fast,” and began to 
walk rapidly. Then she said, ** Helen 
wind slow,” again suiting the action to 
the words. 

May-day she came to me and_ suid, 
‘*give Helen key open door”; : then 
taught her the word wed/ and she learned 
at once to say, ** give Helen key and Hel- 
en will open door.” I had tried a few 
mornings before to make her understand 
the use of the conjunction @axzd, which she 
now supplies of her own accord. 

She often surprises me in this way. 
When I think I have failed to make some- 
thing plain to her and conclude to await 
another opportunity she anticipates me 
and shows me that she has already caught 
my meaning. 

I now thought it time to teach her to 
read printed words. A slip on which 
was printed, in raised letters, the word 
box was placed on that object; and the 
same experiment was tried with a great 
many articles, but she did not immediate- 
ly comprehend that the label-name repre- 
sented the thing. Then I took an alpha- 
bet sheet and put her finger on the letter 
A, at the same time making A with my 
fingers. She moved her finger from one 
printed character to another as I formed 
each letter on my fingers. Incredible as 
it may seem, she learned all the letters, 
both capital and small, inone day. Next 
I turned to the first page of the Primer 
and made her touch the word caté, spell- 
ing it on my fingers at the same time. In- 
stantly she caught the idea, and asked me 
to find dog and many other words. In- 
deed, she was much displeased because I 
could not find her name in the book. 
Just then I had no sentences in raised let- 


ters which she could understand, all] of 
them being for more advanced pupils: 
but she would sit for hours feeling of each 
word in her book. When she touched 
one with which she was familiar a pecul- 
iarly sweet expression would light up her 
face, and we saw her countenance grow. 
ing sweeter and more earnest every day, 

About this time I sent a list of the 
words she knew to Mr. Anagnos and he 
very kindly had them printed for her. 
Her mother and I cut up several sheets of 
printed words so that she could arrange 
This delighted her 
more than anything she had yet done; 
and the practice thus obtained prepared 
the way for the writing lessons. There 
was no difficulty in making her under- 
stand how to write the same sentences 


them into sentences. 


with pencil and paper which she made 
every day with the slips, and she very 
soon perceived that she need not confine 
herself to phrases already learned, but 
could communicate any thought that was 
passing through her mind. I put one of 
the writing boards used by the blind be- 
tween the folds of the paper on the table, 
and allowed her to examine an alphabet 
of the square letters, such as she was to 
make. I then guided her hand so as to 
form the sentence, ** cat does drink milk.” 
When she finished it she was overjoyed. 
She carried it to her mother, who spelleé 
it to Helen as she read it. The child 
could scarcely restrain her excitement 
and joy as each word was thus repeated 
to her. 

Day after day she moved her pencil in 
the same tracks along the grooved paper, 
never for a moment expressing the least 
impatience or sense of fatigue. The 
weeks she spent in forming the same let- 


ters over and over again were weeks of 
With such 
a gentle, persevering and patient pupil, 
who would not find teaching a delight? 
On the 12th of July she wrote without 
assistance a correctly spelled and legible 
letter to one of her cousins ; and this was 


interest and pleasure to me. 
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HELEN 


only a little more than a month after her 


first lesson in chirography. She is very 
fond of letter writing and has written sev- 
eral epistles, which are truly wonderful, 
when her age and opportunities are con- 
sidered. 

As she‘had now learned to express her 
ideas on paper I next taught her the 
Braille system. She learned it gladly 
when she discovered that she could her- 
self read what she had written; and this 
still aflords her constant pleasure. Fora 
whole evening she will sit at the table 
writing whatever comes into her busy 
brain; and I seldom find any difficulty in 
reading what she has written. 

Her progress in arithmetic has been 
equally remarkable. She can add and 
subtract with great rapidity up to the sum 
of 100; and she knows the multiplication 
tables as far as the fives. She was work- 
ing recently with the number forty when 
I said to her, ** make twos.” She replied 
without waiting to cipher out the sum, 
“twenty twos make forty.” Later I said, 
‘make fifteen threes and count.” I 
wished her to make the groups of threes 
and supposed she would then have to 
count them in order to know what num- 
ber fifteen threes would make. But in- 
stantly she spelled the answer, ‘ fifteen 
threes make forty-five.” 

She said to me a few days ago, ** what 
is Helen made of?” I replied, ‘* flesh 
and blood and bone.” A little while aft- 
erwards I asked her about her dog, ‘* what 
is Jumbo made of?” After a moment's 
pause she answered, * flesh and bone and 
blood.” I then turned to her doll and 
asked, ‘* what is Nancy made of?” Hel- 
en was puzzled, but at last she replied 
slowly, as if in doubt, ** straw.”  Evi- 
dently she went through a process of rea- 
soning, and concluded that her doll was 


not made of the same material as herself 


and her dog. 

On being told that she was white and 
that one of the servants was black she con- 
cluded that all who occupied a similar 
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menial position were of the same hue; 
and whenever I asked her the color of a 
servant she would say, ** black.” When 
asked the color of some one whose occu- 
pation she did not know she seemed be- 
wildered, and finally said, ** blue.” 

Helen takes great pleasure in feeding 
the domestic animals and in learning their 
habits and uses. It would puzzle a far 
wiser person than I am to answer many 
of her eager questions. 

Her power of imitation is strongly de- 
Her memory is retentive, and 
The relation of 


veloped. 
her curiosity insatiable. 
things she quickly perceives, so quickly 
that she seems sometimes to divine our 
very thoughts. 

By way of illustration I will give a few 
of the many instances where she has ex- 
ercised this inexplicable mental power. 

She has never been told anything about 
death or the burial of the body, and yet 
on entering the cemetery for the first time 
in her life, with her mother and myself, 
to look at some flowers, she laid her hand 
on our eyes and repeatedly spelled, ** cry, 
cry.” Her eyes actually filled with tears. 
The flowers did not seem to give her 
pleasure, and she was very quiet while we 
stayed there. 

Her grandmother told Mrs. Keller in 
Helen’s presence that orange peel soaked 
in wine made a nice flavoring for cake. 
Mrs. Keller gave Helen the orange peel 
and showed her how to cut it up and put 
it into the jar. As soon as Helen had 
done this, she went to her mother and 
spelled, ** wine”; nor would she be sat- 
istied until the wine was added to the jar. 

One of her dolls was knocked off a ta- 
ble and broken. As we were tired of see- 
ing it lying about Mrs. Adams said to Mrs. 
Keller, ‘* give it to Bessie,”’ a little negress 
on the place. Instantly Helen said, with 
her fingers, ** Helen will give Bessie doll.” 

On another occasion while walking 
with me she seemed conscious of the pres- 
ence of her brother, although we were 
distant from him. She spelled his name 
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repeatedly and started in the direction by 
which he was coming. 

When walking or riding she often gives 
the names of the people we meet almost 
as soon as we recognize their presence. 
Frequently when desirous of making sug- 
gestions to her, outside of the routine of 
her studies or her daily life, she will an- 
ticipate me by spelling out the very plan 
I had in mind. 

Of necessity much must be omitted 
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which would be of interest concerning 
this remarkable child. Her progress go 
far has been most gratifying. With great 
patience and perseverance she is constant- 
ly adding to her little store of knowledge, 
Every day finds some new task complet- 
ed, some fresh obstacle overcome. 

The following letter was written by 
Helen Keller, on a slightly larger scale, 
but otherwise it is an exact reproduction, 
after four months of study : 
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Attheend of two months more she wrote from their summer vacation. This was 
this letter to the little blind girls who, as written with no assistance on Sept. 29, 
Miss Sullivan had told her, had returned 1887, and shows marked improvement : 
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The letter was received with delight 24th—only twenty-five days later than 
by the children, who at once prepared a_ her first letter tothem—and the improve. 
letter and sent it with alittledeskto Helen. ment in use of language and writing must 
Helen acknowledged the gift October strike the reader as simply wonderful : 
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Miss Sullivan wrote to Mr. Anagnos 
at the same time: 


You have probably read, ere this, Hel- 
en’s second letter to the little girls. Iam 
aware that the progress which she has 
made between the writing of the two let- 
ters must seem incredible. Only those 
who are with her daily can realize the rap- 
id advancement which she is making in 


the acquisition of language. 
see from her letter that she uses many of 
the most difficult pronouns correctly. 
She rarely misuses or omits one in con- 
versation. Her passion for writing letters 
and putting her thoughts upon paper 
grows more intense. She now tells sto- 
ries in which the imagination plays an im- 
portant part. She is also beginning to 
realize that she is not like other children. 
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The other day she asked, ‘* What do my 
eyes. do?” I told her that I could see 
things with my eyes, and that she could 
see them with her fingers. After think- 
ing a moment she said, ‘* My eyes are 
bad!” then she changed it into, ‘* My eyes 
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are sick!” Whata blessing it is that she 
will never realize fully the magnitude of 
her loss! 


Shortly after, Mr. Anagnos received 
the following letter from Helen to himself: 
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These letters speak for themselves. 
She is without doubt an extraordinary 
child and she has had the benefit of the 
best and most conscientious teaching. 
The age of miracles is not past when such 
development is possible. Her wonderful 
sagacity or instinct in divining things is 
of itself a matter beyond us. Totally 
deaf and entirely blind she will yet know 
of the presence of a person in the room 
and the incident of her visit to the ceme- 
tery shows an insight denied to those pos- 
sessed of the usual faculties of observation. 


We look forward with interest to the prog- 
ress of this child, a veritable child with 
all her precocity, a healthful child who is 
active in her amusements and character- 
ized by the happy, sunny disposition of 
childhood, with its little weaknesses and 
waywardnesses. That she is a child at 
heart gives us all the more hope for her 


future progress. 

All honor and praise to the noble men 
and women whose life work it has been 
to make the deaf to hear, the dumb to 
speak and to open the eyes of the blind 


PRISCILLA’S EXILE. 


CHAPTER I. 


TiRED of each other, after a long and 
intimate acquaintance of fifty odd years, 
or more, the world and Miss Priscilla de- 
cided upon an amicable separation, and 
division of goods. 

Miss Priscilla gave up her modest es- 
tablishment in the town, dismissed her 
servants and sent before her the good old 


furniture inherited from a long series of 


grandmothers to a quiet little place in the 
country remotefrom railways. Of course 
she did not dismiss Jane, for Jane would 
not have been dismissed. Jane came 
originally from Ruxton, and to Ruxton 
she had long been fain to return. In 
fact, there were friends who believed that 
it was Jane’s influence which had induc- 
edthe move. She had come to town pure- 
ly from devotion to Miss Priscilla’s inter- 
ests, from a settled conviction that the 
young lady did not know how to take 
care of herself. That was forty years be- 
fore. Miss Priscilla was still the young 
lady of Jane’s middle age, and though 
time had so changed their relations that 
it was now the part of the mistress to take 
care of the maid, their mutual affection 
was as strong as ever. 


**Now, Priscilla,” said her visitor, ‘* how 
can you fill up your time up there in the 
I do not know any one more 
I am sure 


country ? 
fond of society than you are. 
you will miss all your occupations and ex- 
citements. We shall miss you dreadfully, 
but I must confess I do not see what you 
will do without us.” 

Miss Priscilla’s face showed a thin 
smile as she went on pulling up her 
glove and doing the buttons. Everything 
was ready for the start, trunks strapped 
and below, shawl-straps tight, the kitten 
in one basket, provisions in another. 
They were sitting in the dining-room on 
the lower floor, which had a bare and des- 
olate look, although carpet and chairs re- 
mained. The house was let furnished, 
but pictures, mirror, clock, candlesticks 
were gone, and the fire burned low, as if 
its mission were accomplished. 

‘¢The dear children will miss you so, 
too!” added Mrs. Pratt, as she poked 
her umbrella into a figure of the carpet. 

‘¢ Yes,” replied Miss Priscilla, at length, 
‘Sand I shall miss them. But you need 
not worry about my time, Arabella, for, 
after all, there are human beings in the 
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PRISCILLA 


country as well as in town. Fond as I 


am, you say, of society, I am tired of too 


much of it. I believe I shall enjoy leisure 
and time to myself when I am away from 
here, and, moreover, find enough com- 
panionship in the people about me to 
prevent being ‘ dovtsome,’ as Jane calls 
a.” 

Here Jane entered with a remarkable 
bonnet on, and a bustling air. She look- 
ed vindictively at the visitor and said to 
her mistress : 

‘* Had not you better go up, Miss, and 
take a last look round? There might be 
something left somewhere.” 

She had just searched for the third time 
every crack and cranny of every closet 
Miss Priscilla rose, and her 
Jane ‘hoped her ruse was 


and drawer. 
visitor also. 
successful, but Mrs. Pratt merely said : 

** Yes, you go up, dear, and I will wait 
here till the carriage comes. I do not 
want to leave you all alone till the very 
last.” 

Fortunately just then the carriage drove 
tothe door. Mrs. Pratt had the pleasure 
of witnessing all the leave-takings and sad 
good-bys to the faithful servants who 
stood waiting. With tearful eyes, Miss 
Priscilla followed Jane into the carriage, 
where that worthy woman was struggling 
with the disposition of kitten, umbrellas, 
baskets and parcels. 

** Good-by!” ** Good-by,” ** Now do 
write, Priscilla!” said Mrs. Pratt, as she 
banged the door of the carriage herself, 
“and let us know how you can possibly 
exist in that horrible place.” She aimed 
one parting shot at the man and woman 
left behind in the open door-way : 

‘** Be sure you lock up the house care- 
fully, and do everything as Miss Priscilla 
wished you to,” and then she bustled 
away to her marketing, while the carriage 
swiftly rolled off, bearing her friend to the 
horrible place in the country. 


‘“*Well, we have got red of her, for 


one,” remarked Jane, severely, as she took 
the kitten basket off her mistress’s knee, 
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and settled herself into the small space 
reserved for her own. 

**She is a good woman, Jane,” said 
Miss Priscilla, mildly, ** and an excellent 
mother of a family.” 

It must be confessed that to escape from 
a class of which Mrs. Pratt was a type 
was one of the objects of Miss Priscilla’s 
change of abode, ladies overwhelmed 
with their own cares, but with ample leis- 
ure to attend to the affairs of their neigh- 
bors. Merely a chance acquaintance, by 
the accident of living in the same neigh- 
borhood, she had made it her business for 
years to ‘¢* drop in” almost daily, and sit 
Her chil- 

It was 


an hour or so, in the morning. 
dren had the run of the house. 
very pleasant, very neighborly, but Miss 
Priscilla had a vague longing for uninter- 
rupted mornings, in which she might use 
her pen, her needle, or perhaps her brush, 
without giving a strict account of herself. 
This, of course, was but one of the 
minor reasons, among others more impor- 
tant, which attracted Miss Priscilla to a 
life in the country. The incessant door- 
bell, the persistent book agent, constant 
demands upon time and purse and health, 
resulting, as far as she could see, to no 
great good to any one, together with the 
temptation in town to live beyond her 
moderate income, which would be ample 
for a country household established on a 
smaller scale, all these had for a long 
time been undermining her attachment to 
the city home once lively with the sound 
of many voices now silent, or filling dis- 
tant places with their familiar tones. 
Chance now made it possible for her to 
occupy an old homestead in Ruxton long 
in the possession of her family, and she 
gladly accepted it. As was her custom, 
she said nothing to anybody but her one 
wise counselor, the family lawyer; her 
town-house was let for a term of years, 
her affairs wound up and everything at the 
other end of the line made ready tor her 
before the bomb burst upon her large cir- 


cleofacquaintances. They were astound- 
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ed at the report that she was about to leave 
them. 

‘¢ Forever?” 
never mean to come back?” 
The seclusion 


said some one, *‘do you 


Forever is a long word. 
of Miss Priscilla was an experiment, to 
which she by no means pledged herself. 

It was in March, when she and Jane 
were splashed through the streets to the 
station over a hopeless sea of mud and 
ice, which made crossings almost impass- 
able, and sidewalks a glare and a despair. 
As Miss Priscilla looked at the steep, per- 
ilous corner always to be crossed, wherev- 
er she went, on leaving her house, it 
was with a sigh of relief at thinking the 
terrors of that spot at least were escaped 
for the future. ‘It may be slippery in 
the country, but it cannot be so slanting,” 
she thought. 

‘¢ Oh, Miss Priscilla!” exclaimed Jane, 
with a great start, ** I’ve forgot the key 
to the back door. It’s in my pocket. | I 
put it on the kitchen table at first, and then 
I thought I might not go back into the 


kitchen again, but I did twice to see if 


I had turned the faucet, because you can’t 
trust Bridget to do anything, but she had 
done it after all. Well, there. we had 
better turn round, hadn’t we?” 

**Oh! no, Jane, there will be somebody 
at the station to see us off, who will take 
it. Give it to me, and I will manage it?” 

‘* No, no, Miss, you are sure to lose it 
and I will see to it myself.” 

Sure enough there were friends and 
nephews and nieces at the station, some 
with flowers, with from 
Huyler’s, all with bright faces to hide a 
genuine sadness, as they came ** to see the 
last” of Miss Priscilla. 
traveller, and took everything calmly, 
bought her tickets herself for the right 


some boxes 


She was a good 


place, and secured her seats in the parlor 
car without losing her spectacles, while 
Jane flurried about, put the shawls down 
on top of the kitten, drepped her glove. 
mislaid the umbrellas, found them again, 
and narrowly escaped taking the wrong 


train, all by herself, from which she had 
to be evicted by violence. 

There was so much bustle and impa- 
tience in the group that the other passen- 
gers thought it nothing short of a departure 
for Europe around the world. 

Miss Priscilla looked remarkably well, 
Her bonnet was firmly tied, her gray hair 
lay in soft, flat curls as always on her 
forehead. Her ample furs gave a some- 
what imposing aspect to her little figure, 
and a bright color in her cheeks made her 
look younger than her age. 

‘* Aunt Priscilla, you look splendid,” 
said one of the boys, ** but what are we to 
do for jam after you are gone?” 

‘*You are rather outgrowing jam, 
Max,” she replied, with her affectionate 
smile, ** but you can come up to Ruxton 
for it in vacations. The lanes are full of 
wild strawberries and raspberries, I hear, 
and Jane and I shall have nothing to do 
but make our own jam and jelly.” 

The boy made way for the wise old 
family counselor, who had left his office 
on purpose to see the last of his long-time 
client and friend. 

*¢ Are you sure you have arranged ev- 
erything?” he said, sitting down by her, 
and opening his fur collar. 

* Yes, everything, I think, and you, at 
least, approve of me, | am sure.” 

** Well, yes,” he replied, with a tittle 
shrug, ‘*except that we shall miss you 
here. But I understand it all.” 

** You know,” she said in a lower tone, 
while she dropped her eyes, and stroked 
the fur of her muff, ‘* I do not consider | 
am going out of the world, in making this 
change. I think there will be people in 
the country, just as there are in town, to 
be cheered, and helped, and perhaps lift- 
ed into some better way of life than they 
have hitherto, and by themselves, found. 
You know, of course, that it is a long 
time since I have had any real personal 
object in my life, other than doing what! 
can to make the lives of others a little 
broader, a little brighter. In the town 
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there are a great many people working 
with this same object. Toward helping 


the poor especially, it is wonderful how 


many generous energies are devoted. I 


have done my little in that way, but, to 
tell the truth, I am tired of it, so that, in 
fact, it is self-indulgence which is at the 
bottom of my scheme of going away. 
But I do think that my little money, and 
my little brains, will find a better field in 
the leisure of the country to help along the 
world in a simple way than here. 

‘‘T have no idea,” she added, ** what I 
shall find there, and I certainly am not 
going with the idea of enjoying society. 
Iam so tired of the hurry and routine of 
town life, endless engagements made days 
and weeks beforehand, running from one 
thing to another, always interrupted and 
always late, with so little accomplished 
in the midst of it all, no book finished, no 
work done, no heart really cheered, no 
life really elevated. But you must go,” 
she added, interrupting herself, ** and, be- 
sides, you knew it all before. Good-by.” 

** Good-by,” he answered, holding her 
hand in his. ** You will write me of the 
success of your experiment.” 

They were all pressing round her for 
the final kiss, all laughing and talking, 
and some of them longing for the signal 
to start, for what is more tedious, although 
itis a pretty attention to departing friends, 
than hanging about in a railway station to 
see off a friend! Those moments seem 
hours after the last word has been said; 
deep, tender thoughts have retreated down 
into the heart, and nothing comes upper- 
most but the trivial theme of the weather. 

** Well, good-by, dear, you have a love- 
ly day for travelling 

And so good-by all round. 
was cleared, the group were nodding 
across the broad pane like Chinese manda- 
tins. The train was shaking itself for 
the start, as Jane started up and ran to the 
platform. 

“Well, Jane?” 

‘“It’s the key, Miss, to the back door!” 


'»? 


The car 
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She threw it at a venture into space. 
Max tried for it and missed it, but Mau- 
rice caught it on the fly, and as he does 
not know what to do with it it is still in 


his pocket. 


CHAPTER II. 


The dear o!d house was five miles from 
the station, and Mr. Parkins was waiting 
there to drive them over, when the train 
arrived, with a double-seated open wagon. 
They weve soon tucked in among ample 
buflalo robes, for March is a winter month 
in that part of the world. The kitten in 
its basket was on the front seat by the 
driver, and Miss Priscilla and Jane were 
behind. 

‘* Well, Mr. Parkins, were you surpris- 
ed to hear we were coming?” 

‘* Some,” he replied, and this was all. 
It was three years since he had seen the 
two women behind him, and Jane was his 
second cousin by marriage, but conversa- 
tion was not among his gifts, or rather the 
lack of it was one of his chief merits, in 
the position he occupied of supervisor, ad- 
viser, and intendant in chief of the family 
place. 

Miss Priscilla was longing to learn if 
everything was ready for her reception, 
but she knew too much to hurry matters, 
and contented herself with the pure de- 
light of looking about her, and finding 
herself once more in the real country. 

Spring thaw had begun, and the road 
was deep with thick mud through which 
the horse had to wade, and the wheels of 
the wagon at every turn brought up brown 
masses of it. But the air was sweet with 
the fresh smell of the wet earth, the 
branches, thickened already with sap hur- 
rying into their buds, made lovely tracery 
against the western sky already golden. 
The snow was almost gone, and in the 
low grass by the roadside her anxious 
eye sought for violets, without yet seeing 
any. Birds, real birds, were twittering, 
not city sparrows with their endless chat- 
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ter, and cows strolled towards their bars, 
to be escorted home to the barn by and 
by. 

Miss Priscilla was content to drive in 
silence over the lonely road, now through 
woods where frogs were piping, now up 
and down bare hills with a wide prospect, 
but Jane was full of talk and exclama- 
tions. 

**T declare, there is that barn of Tuftses 
‘* What’s become of the 
apple tree that used to be there?” 


new shingled!” 
and 


Her 


other comments fell from her lips. 


language, always a little off the rules of 


strictest English, changed perceptibly in- 
to the rural dialect she was accustomed to 
longago. Parkins, tothese remarks, made 
little reply, but Miss Priscilla, when she 
bent forward to steady the kitten, saw 
that a wide smile spread over his face. 
After they had gone about three miles, 
she ventured to ask : 

‘** Did you get my letter?” 

‘Yes, marm. Git up, 
about?” 


What are ye 
The last part of the sentence to 
the horse. 

‘*T hope it was no trouble putting the 


house to rights,” she went on humbly. 
‘*No, marm. I 


trouble.” 


expect it warn’t no 
Then came a sort of chuckle, 
and after it, as if torn out of him by a 
corkscrew, the words, ‘*1 guess there 
aint nobody but would take considerable 
trouble to sce the old house lively again. 
Git up!” 

This speech was worth as much as a 
four-column address of welcome ata city 
banquet. It meant the heart-felt satisfac- 
tion of the country-side at the return of 
any member of a family who for genera- 
tions had held property in the neighbor- 
hood, and in years past made the home- 
Miss 
Priscilla understood it, and her eyes filled 
with tears. 


stead their summer living-place. 


The ice broken, Parkins now went on 
to give an account of the condition of 
things: ‘* There was fires in the kitchen 
and settin’-room. kept up for a day or two, 


the pipes was not froze, and there was 
wood, kerosene, butter, milk, cream and 
a turkey on hand.” 

**You did not say nothing about no 
other help,” he went on. ‘I expected 
Eben LG 


his girl, is working round some, case you 


Jane she would be with you. 


wanted anybody.” 

** Eben K. married a Farley,” remark- 
ed Jane, ** one of them Farley girls that 
lived in the red house.” 

*¢ Yes,” replied Parkins, ‘* she is a good 
woman, smart to work. Alishy, she is 
a likely girl, seems to think she would 
like to do about some. I expect she is 
handy. She don’t want to lift much.” 

Miss Priscilla that 
had made up his mind that she was to 
take Alicia Eben Kk. for ** second girl” to 


observed Parkins 


help Jane in the household work, and 
smiled to think how exactly this fitted in- 
Her 


them in turn had urged her to look out some 


to her plan. counselors some of 
smart, strong Irish girl at an intelligence 
office to take with her; others had urged 
the importance of engaging a French 
maid. A laundress had been oflered her, 
and an Italian child quick and ready to 
run errands ; but she had shaken her head. 

**T want no one with me but Jane, at 
first,” she said continually, ‘* and there 
are plenty of girls in the country who will 
answer my purpose,” and Jane concur- 
red. 

But now they turned the corner, where 
the lovely view burst upon them of dis- 
tant hills, and_ the 
broad, beautiful river, beyond which the 


mountains, nearer 
sun was setting in glowing tender light. 
‘There is Mrs. Wellman, I do de- 
clare!” cried Jane, as they drove pasta 
long, low farm-house where an old lady 
in a green sun-bonnet was conversing 
*¢ Well, she is alive.” 
They called out cheery greetings to the 
halt-dazed old woman, as the horse, urg- 


with her chickens. 


ed to unwonted efforts as he neared the 
goal, dashed through the mud, and up 


the long avenue. shaded by elms, that led 


. 
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tothe house. The front door was shut, 
but the key was in the lock, with other 
keys hanging to it on a bunch. Park- 
ins jumped down, threw open the door, 
and with an awkward bow ushered in 
the mistress of the house. Jane vanished 
ina twinkling to the lower regions of the 
Parkins drove round to the back 


kitchen. 
door to unload baskets and bundles. Al- 
ready on the distant road the other 


“team” was scen approaching, laden 
with all the trunks and boxes which had 
come with them in the train. Heavier 
baggage had been sent before by freight, 
and was already disposed of in the house 
by the active care of Parkins. 

Miss Priscilla entered the parlor on the 
left of the broad hall, where a cheerful 
fire of logs was burning in the open chim- 
ney. Her mother’s picture hung above 
it, in the place it used to occupy when 
they were all there. This was by the 
thoughtfulness of Parkins, who had open- 
ed the box it came in from town, and had 
hung it in the old accustomed spot. The 
furniture stood just as it had done in the 
old times, for these things, with the ex- 
ception of some favorite light articles, 
had remained always inthe house. There 
was the book-case with glass doors, and 
behind them the rows of well-worn books, 
standards of half a century before: Milton, 
the Spectator, Johnson’s Dictionary una- 
bridged ; there were the narrow pictures 


in black frames, colored engravings of 


Hampton Court, London Bridge, and the 
Tuileries. The chairs were shabby, but, 
oh! how familiar; the carpet, well worn, 
had good stuff in it yet. 

A thrill of complicated emotions shook 
every nerve of this daughter of the house 
returned after long absence. Everything 
was there as it had been long ago, just as 
she would have it look, and it was true 
that she had come back again, really, to 
live in the dear old place. The convic- 
tion rushed over her with keen pleasure. 
Yes, here she was! 


Butalone. This thought, which quick- 


ly pressed upon the other, must now, at 
least, be not admitted. At that moment 
the door from the dining-room opened, 
and Jane appeared, her bonnet still on 
her head, but the strings flying. 

‘You might like the kitten, marm,” 
she said through a crack in the door, and 
setting the kitten down from her two 
hands, which had firmly grasped him, she 
shut the door quickly, and went away 
again. The interruption was well timed. 
Soothing the cat, which was to be an 
important member of the family, and 
persuading him to reconcile himself to 
his new home after the prolonged. an- 
guish of his journey in a basket, this di- 
verted her attention, and gave her ample 
occupation for the moment. 

The last rays of the sun streamed in at 
the long west window, and _ then, disap- 
pearing, soon left the room in darkness. 
But Jane brought lights, and by and by 
in the same room set a little table for Miss 
Priscilla’s first dinner at home. 

The beefsteak they had brought with 
ther, deliciously broiled by Jane, and a 
loaf of bread also from town, made the 
whole menu, with a cup of tea. Jane 
saw fit to apologize for this, although she 
well knew that her mistress had planned 
this repast and expected no other. 

‘* | thought you would not mind, marm, 
as it was the first night, there being no 
Park- 


ins says there’s potatoes, but I did not 


soup, nor even vegetables, marm. 


skurce think to go down into the cellar 
for them, and as you never eat them if you 
can help it, it does not so much signify 
for once.” 

‘¢ Quite right, Jane, you are quite right. 
This steak is delicious, and it is so good 
to be here again!” 

‘*No_ horse-cars,” said Jane, ‘* and 
them German bands. I was telling Park- 
ins he had no conception of the variety 
of noises that could be made at one time 
hy them that set out to do it. Your bed, 
marm, I’ll go up and make it in the east 


room, I believe you said.” 
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** Yes, Jane, my mother’s room, as we 
agreed. 
more convenient than my old one over 
the kitchen.” 

‘* Lands sakes, yes, and now there’s 
plenty of room in the house there’s every 
reason you should have the best, and not 
stintyourself. The sheets, I believe, Miss, 
is in your trunk.” 

‘*Why, Jane, [thought you took them !” 

** Well, so I did, but come to put in the 
ironing cloth, and them blankets out of 
the spare-room, I was so crowded I car- 
ried back your sheets and laid them atop 
of your muslin-box just the last thing.” 

**Oh! very well; wait, then, and I will 


> 


I like the morning sun, and it is 


give you the keys, here they are.’ 

Jane, while talking, had lighted two 
candles on the mantel-piece, and the large 
lamp also shed a soft glow over the room. 
The kitten, reconciled, accepted milk, 
and tid-bits of steak. 
able to the highest degree. 


It was all comfort- 
A lovely sense 
of peace and satisfaction came over Miss 
Priscilla, and talking aloud, as she was 
very apt to do, she said: 

**I do believe I have done a good 
thing. 

Parkins put in his head to ask if there 


” 


were anything more needed before he went 
down the hill to his home. He went off 
shutting the front door with a strong pull, 
and the sound of his heavy boots on the 
muddy avenue receded in distance. 

Miss Priscilla undertook nothing further 
that evening than to settle herself com- 
fortably in her room. She went to bed 
early, and slept sound, after an exciting 
day, happy to have successfully reached 
the first stage of her experiment. 


CHAPTER III. 


The little stir made by the departure 
of Miss 
events in the neighborhood she had left 


Priscilla, was soon over, and 


resumed their wonted course. New peo- 
ple moved into the furnished house, and 
complained that it was unfurnished, sup- 
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plied the deficiencies they thought they 
could not do without, among which wasa 
key to the back door, and took full pos- 
session. Among other appendages to 
their new abode was Mrs. Pratt, who 
kept up her habit of dropping in at 
No. 74 on her way to market. ‘+ What 
is in a name?” she might have asked, 
‘*the place remains.” 
the first place, to be neighborly, and, in 
the next place, to see what they had 
done about changing the furniture, in 
order to write dear Priscilla that the side- 
board was moved between the windows, 
and a screen put across the door into the 
L. Muchas she regretted dear Priscilla’s 
departure, Mrs. Pratt was likely to bene- 
fit by the change, for a somewhat large 
family was now crowded into the small 
house, all of its members busy with vari- 
ous interests to investigate, which gave her 
fuller occupation than the routine of life 
their predecessor in the house strove to 
lead. ‘* Not so much carriage company, 
as yet,” she remarked, ‘* but something 


She calied, in 


always going on, and coming in or out.” 
Mrs. Pratt lived opposite, two doors 
down. 

After three weeks, Mrs. Pratt began to 
fidget because she heard nothing whatever 
from Miss Priscilla, and because, as far 
as she knew, nothing had been heard from 
her by any one. She met one of the boys 
in the street (never could tell whether it 
was Max or Maurice) and asked him 
what news they had from his aunt. To 
which he replied he believed the kitten 


had run away, but he was not sure if 
She thought of 
calling upon the family counselor to ask 
him if steps should not be taken to find 
out whether Miss Priscilla had arrived 
safely, but to tell the truth she was a lit- 
tle afraid of him, he was ** so sarcastic,” 


there had been a letter. 


as she expressed it. 

One day she saw the postman go by 
without stopping, and knocked on the 
window ‘*to make sure; for sometimes, 
you know, they do overlook a letter,” and 
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then, of all things, there was one with the 
postmark Ruxton, and the date of the day 
before only. Mrs. Pratt had no idea let- 
ters could come so quick from those far- 
off places in the country. 

«¢So now we shall see,” she exclaimed, 
“how the poor, dear child is getting on. 
I dare say it’s to say she wants to come 


back.” 

No such thing. But here is the letter : 

“]T have been so busy settling myself 
that I have not pretended to write any 
letters, and the time has slipped by so 
fast that I see it is nearly a month since I 
left town; I am afraid you have been 
worrying about me. In the first place, I 
am perfectly well and perfectly happy. 
All the furniture arrived safely, even the 
long looking-glass which you were anxious 
about when the men were packing it; we 
had a great time opening all the bexes, 
and putting the contents where they had 
best belong. I dare say I shall change 
them half a dozen times in the course of 
the summer. 

** You have never seen the house. It is 

_a great big old-fashioned place with a 
broad entry running through it, and rooms 
oneither side. Broad, low stairs, with a 
turn half-way up, lead to the second sto- 
ry, and above this is a delightful garret, 
to which I have not yet penetrated on ac- 
count of the cold, but I know there is a 
spinning-wheel up there. The lower part 
of the house is perfectly warmed by a 
great stove in the entry. We burn noth- 
ing but wood. 

«So far Jane and I are the only beings 
inthe house. Parkins, you know, lives 
at the foot of the avenue, and he comes 
up and chores round, for the present, 
pretty much all the time, and as he dines 
inthe kitchen Jane has plenty of society. 
As for me, I am much of the time alone, 
and although you cannot imagine it I 
find it very agreeable. The kitten ran 
away, and is living with Mrs. Wellman 
down below. Evidently it is a base-born 
animal, and not worthy of my affection, 
although highly recommended by the 
butcher. When I have time, I shall look 
out for myself a good country cat with do- 
mestic and aristocratic preferences. 

‘*We have the newspapers every day 
only twenty-four hours late. I see that 
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your society for the Separation of the Aged 
had its annual meeting. You must be 


hurried as usual, but, I assure you, not so 
busy as I am, not a minute without its 
occupation.” 


This somewhat prosaic letter was by 
no means the only report which came 
from Ruxton to the town. It served its 
purpose with the good lady to whom it 
was addressed, for it furnished food for 
her discourse among her acquaintances 
for a long time to come. 

The counselor, about the same time, 
received a long and intimate communica- 
tion, which gave a clear idea of the pros- 
pect of Miss Priscilla’s experiment. She 
wrote : 

‘*[ have not had a moment of regret 
since I came. You have no idea how 
lovely the country is even in March. 
Nothing has begun in the way of spring. 
I fancy we are more backward here than 
in your neighborhood. But the snow is 
melting fast, and great patches of bare 
earth are to be seen. Mud! the state of 
the roads is something fearful, and I have 
not ventured anywhere on foot, except on 
the turf, which is only spongy and wet, to 
the foot of the hill. We have had very 
little warm weather, but almost every day, 
when the sun shines in at the south win- 
dows, it is delicious to have them open. 
The landscape is lovely. You remember 
the broad view of the winding river, and 
the distance stretching off to the hills, ten 
miles away, although I doubt if you ever 
saw it except at midsummer. To me, it 
has more charm in its russet tints, and 
faint shades of spring color, full of expect- 
ancy, than when it is all green. 

‘* Jane is splendid. She works like a 
dragon to put things in order, and, re- 
garding the feeble efforts of Parkins at 
house-cleaning before we came as utterly 
insufficient, has begun with soap and 
scrubbing brush to penetrate every corner 
of the house. You know Parkins has lost 
his better-half, and therefore, although 
great in his own line, is not all powerful 
in the inatter of sweeping and dusting. 
So Jane says. I do not understand these 
things. He has looked after the place 
fairly well, but there is ever so much to 
do, and I am glad it is so. I am full of 
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plans for alterations and improvements, 
and impatient to put them in operation. 
But I must be careful or I shall go beyond 
my income, just what I wish to avoid. 

‘¢ At present, Jane and I are alone,which 
answers very well, for really, when she 
has scrubbed her utmost, there will hard- 
ly be enough to fill up her time. I think 
I shall take in, however, a young girl of 
the neighborhood, for her own sake rath- 
er than my own, to teach and train in 
many ways. I also think of sending to 
town for some pale city girl, to try the 
plan of turning her loose to browse in 
green fields. Do you remember Katy, 
that used to live with me ages ago, a quick- 
witted, smart girl, who looked so well in 
my cast-off winter suit? I lost her, as us- 
ual, by marriage twenty years ago at 
least, and she has now a family of count- 
less children. The oldest girl is sixteen, 
and quite another Katy. I think they 
would let me have her for a year at least. 
She goes to school and has learned all the 
things they study there. It is really pain- 


ful to hear the name of the algebra she 
She is long and thin and pale, 


studies. 
and I dare say never saw a cow and be- 
lieves that milk is introduced into the city 
by pipes, only carried round by the milk- 
man in small enough quantities. I think 
I should like to try Katy in the country. 
Would it not be interesting to watch the 
race between the town girl and the coun- 
try girl? the goal being to become a 
perfect lady, in culture, as they say in 
Boston, breeding, character, in fact devel- 
opment of every kind. You will laugh 
and say it requires more than one genera- 
tion to attain this, in either case; but 
does it in our country, where we force ev- 
erything from mushrooms to Maréchal 
Niels? Besides, these two girls have 
pretty good antecedents. Katy, good 
respectable Irish stock, a mother Ameri- 
can born, and a Yankee father (although 
I will say he is a shiftless, good-for-noth- 
ing fellow) ; the other one, Alishy, but I 
shall call her Alice, is descended from the 
best blood, in my opinion, we have, hon- 
est country farmers on both sides, since 
the grandfathers fought in the Revolution, 
very likely on different sides (in this part 
of the world, you know). 

‘¢ Give the girls equal advantages ; the 
city one will have to catch up in open air 
rosy cheeks, milking the cow and _ har- 
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nessing the horse ; the country one in book 
learning, good manners, doubtless, and in 
a proper knowledge of how to clothe her. 
self. I do not mean how to dress more, 
but less, for the girls here, Jane says, 
‘put every cent they get on their backs,’ 
and indeed in my brief sojourn at Ruxton 
I have seen more bangs, bustles and high 
heels than home-spun petticoats and 
checked aprons. 

** Now is not this a pretty scheme? you 
see I have time to dream in the country, 
and build castles in the air. At any rate 
there is no harm in trying it, and I shall 
not tell Mrs. Pratt my ultimate object in 
the experiment, either now or when it 
succeeds. 

*¢T hope to have the house full of young 
people in summer, and all summer long, 
and therefore shall need plenty of * help.’ 
I think they will enjoy it, and I shall en- 
joy seeing them amusing themselves. 
Another scheme, you observe. 

‘¢ There are a good many changes since 
we were living here, and yet the place 
seems exactly the same. <A few old peo- 
ple gone, but the younger ones grown in- 
to their places, with gray heads and in- 
firm steps, so that one might think they 
were the very same, and not their sons 
and daughters. 

** About my * doing them good,’ which 
we were speaking of, it is evident that 
they will do me more good than I can do 
them. You have no’idea how friendly 
they all are, undemonstrative in speech, 
but so warm hearted! I have a hyacinth 
here in a bulb glass that Mrs. Eben K. 
sent up, raised in the house, of course, de- 
liciously fragrant. Russets came from 
one, sage-cheese from another—* Your 
father used to like our cheese.’ 

** Ah, me! [do believe they are sincere- 
ly glad to see the old house open as they 
drive by below in the road. 

‘¢Jane, strange to say, is a little what she 
would call mamchance. I think it is not 
quite what she thought it would be. Can 
it be that Parkins has deteriorated with 
years, or that he has lost his luster by 
comparison with her swains of the town! 
You know we used to think there was 
‘something’ between Jane and Parkins, 
until the something changed to the other 
woman, who married him. She was not 
asuccess,I believe. But Jane, anyhow, is 
very stern with Parkins now, we shall see. 
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THE SPEECH OF THE 


«But I must stop. You will find my 
country leisure has the fatal effect of giv- 
ing you these long letters to read. You 
need not answer at such length. Only 
pray write, for I am not philosopher 
enough to despise my mail.” 


The letter Mrs. Pratt received went the 
rounds of her acquaintance, but the wise 
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counselor put his safe away in a pigeon 
hole, and said nothing to any one about it. 
He smiled as he thought it over, locking 
the door of his office, and trudging home 
through the still muddy streets of the town, 
and smiled and shook his head at once at 
the ever sanguine spirit of his friend Pris- 
cilla. 





THE 


SPEECH OF THE 


WHOLE. 


BY EDWARD E. HALE. 


Ir the new language, which is to make 
one speech for the whole world, is to save 
boys and girls, by a month’s study, from 
a year’s hammering over one of the old 
languages, some notice of it may deserve 
aplacein a journal of philanthropy. Vol- 
apik means *‘ whole speech.” The ab- 
surd name may perhaps seem a little less 
absurd if this is remembered. Drop the 
5, pronounce the w as a v, and you have 
Wolpeck. For certain reasons, the dou- 
blee is spelt with a dotted w, and so it 
becomes Volapiik. No matter now why 
the a is inserted. 

Volapiik is the invention of a very in- 
genious Catholic priest, named Schleyer. 
He is a German, and a very accomplish- 
ed linguist. It is but nine years since he 
published the plan of the language, and 
since that time this plan has been very 
widely circulated. In Mr. Sprague’s 
“Hand-book of Volapiik,” which is a 
clever little book, which will probably 
answer all the purposes of all our readers, 
he says that 138 societies have organized 
in diflerent places, for the cultivation of 
the new language. Eleven periodicals 
are published devoted primarily to it. 
Most of these contain articles in the lan- 
guage of the country, as well as in the 
“whole speech,” but three of them, one 
a humorous paper, are exclusively in Vol- 
apiik. Ninety-six books have been writ- 


ten on the subject, in different languages. 
Besides these, there have been many arti- 
cles in periodicals. 

There have been two general congress- 
es of persons interested in Volapiik, one 
of which was at Friedrichshaven, and the 
other in Munich; and a third is to take 
place in Paris next year. There is a gen- 
eral association of the supporters of the 
language, there is an Academy devoted to 
it, and it has a central organ. Should 
any one wish to correspond with the direct- 
or of the Academy, he is Professor Au- 
gust Kerckhoflis in Paris. The Academy 
is to edit a standard dictionary and gram- 
mar. 

It may well be doubted whether the 
new language ever comes to that point 
that it shall translate any considerable 
part of the literature of the world into its 
simple, quaint and wooden phraseology. 
We can conceive few good reasons for 
translating Paradise Lost into Volapiik, 
or the poems of Horace. 

Its claim for interest, among such peo- 
ple as read our magazine, is rather that 
of a vehicle for universal correspondence 
among merchants, travellers and other 
people of business which engages them in 
intercourse with the principal nations of 
the world. At the present time this cor- 
respondence has to be conducted in many 
different languages. There are between 
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fifteen and twenty languages, which would 
appear in the correspondence of a large 
banker, or man of other general business. 
Volapiik attempts to substitute one lan- 
guage for all these. This language is so 


simply built that we should say the claim 


is not absurd, in which it asserts that an 
intelligent clerk can learn, in a month, 
how to conduct his correspondence by 
means of it. We are by no means sur- 
prised that so large a number of persons 
have tried the experiment. 

Let the student of French or German 
or Latin imagine a language in which 
there are no irregularities whatever, in 
which the inflections are made as simple 
as possible by hints taken from the sys- 
tems of artificial memory, in which the 
vocabulary is not large, and in which the 
roots are all taken from roots now in use, 
and he will readily see how this claim is 
to be made good. 

There is no doubt that all the Greek re- 
quired to enter one of the universities 
could be learned by an intelligent young 
man or woman in four months. This 
has long since been conceded by compe- 
tent educators. Now Greek is a difficult 
language, with an intricate grammar, 
mixed up by the changes of generations, 
and never pretending to the simplicity 
which Volaptik attempts at every stage. 
The vocabulary of Greek is very consid- 
erable compared with the vocabulary re- 
quired for such a mercantile correspond- 
ence as we speak of. It is said, as we 
suppose with truth, that the whole vocab- 
ulary of the Italian opera contains but 600 
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words. A prima-donna of any nation has 
to learn but 600 words, and she under. 
stands every passionate expression to 
which she is forced to give utterance, 
whether she sings in the words of Verdi, 
of Rossini, of Bellini, or in the words of 
the more modern composers. <A test 
which will perhaps be considered more 
satisfactory is that lately given by count. 
ing the words in the book of Joshua. It 
appears that there are not 650 different 
words in that book, though the book of 
Joshua expresses matters of sentiment, of 
religion, of speculative thought, and many 
detailsof history. Anisland which should 
have the language of the book of Joshua 
would get along very decently in its every- 
day affairs. 

It may be assumed, then, that, witha 
vocabulary of only 1,000 words, Volapiik 
may carry out the purposes of a mercan- 
tile correspondence. After all, it is not 
in the names of objects that the difficulty 
of acquiring a new language consists. It 
is rather in the idioms and grammatical 
differences. Volapiik has no idioms and 
its grammar is very simple. 

A late number of the Zoxdon News an- 
nounces that a large manufacturing firm 
at Bradford, in England, has given notice 
that, after a month, its regular corres- 
pondence with different parts of En- 
rope and America will be conducted in 
Volaptik. The expectation of this firm is 
that, in most of the houses with which 
they correspond, there will be some clerk 
who is able tc understand the language, 
and to write the requisite answers. 


Never a word is said 
But it trembles in the air, 
And the truant voice has sped 
To vibrate everywhere, 
And perhaps far off in eternal years 
The echo may ring upon our ears. 


—Henry Burton. 
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PRESIDING AT MEETINGS. 


Directions for Ladies, 


[AT the suggestion of a friend of large experience, we 
bring together some of the more important rules to be 
put in force by the presiding officer of any meeting, not 
formal, which comes together without any established 
“Rules and Orders.” So many of our readers are call- 
ed upon to preside at such assemblies, without experi- 
ence in what is called “ Parliamentary Law,” that this 
short code of directions will be convenient. It will, for 
almost all cases, be sufficient. 

These rules will be addressed specially to ladies. 
They are apt to feel diffident about what is a very simple 
matter. In particular, they are apt to permit them- 
selves to be bullied by one or more persons of their 
own sex, who tyrannize over them by using technical 
terms, such as “special appointment,” “a day certain,” 
“lay on the table,” “divide the motion.” A certain 
superstition attaches to these phrases, by which the au- 
dacious impose, unfairly, on the modest, as will appear 
in these instructions—THE EDITOR OF LEND A 
HAND.] 


ma 


RULES FOR PRESIDING. 


1. Do not worry. Do not think you 
have a very difficult matter in hand. The 
only difficulty is to keep your head cool, 
and to act wholly without prejudice. 

2. For this purpose, before the appoint- 
ment of the President. the people who 
arrange the meeting should remember that 
the President is and must be impartial. 
The President is to give an even chance 
to all the persons who have rights in the 
meeting. 

It may well be that some Leader is 
needed to carry through a particular plan. 
But this ** leader’ 
ident. 


* should not be the Pres- 
She should be ** on the floor,” as 
the parliamentary phrase is, able to con- 
verse with others, and suggest, from time 
to time, what is needed. The President 


receives all suggestions. and gives all pec- 
ple a chance. 


3. Do not think you must commit to 
memory a string of parliamentary rules. 
Good sense is at the bottom of them all. 
Be quiet and cool, use your judgment, and 
be fair, these are the chief requisites. 

4. When the meeting is ready, at the 


proposed time, if it is punctual, take your 
place, rap smartly on the table, and in the 
silence caused by the surprise say, ** The 
meeting will come to order.” If prayer 
is to be offered say. ** Mrs. — or Mr. — 
will lead us in prayer.” 

Do not say, ‘Give your attention to 
Mr. — or Mrs. —.” You do not wish 
that they should give their attention mere- 
ly, you wish that they should pray. 

5. If the meeting is one of a regular se- 
ries, there will be, or should be, in the 
Secretary’s hands an Order of Business. 
The Secretary should give this to you, and 
you will follow it. In such a case, the 
first title should be, ** Reading of the Rec- 
ord.” 

The use of this is that the Record may 
be confirmed from time to time by the so- 
ciety. You will say, without motion from 
the floor, ‘* The Secretary will read the 
Record of the last meeting.” The Secre- 
You will then say, * If 
no objection is made the Record stands 
You will pause a moment, 
and if no one savs anything you will say, 
No vote is 


tary will do so. 
” 
approved. 


‘*The Record is approved.” 
then needed. 

But it may be that the Secretary has 
misunderstood 
Some one will rise to say so. 
Leave chance for free conversation, noth- 
If it prove that 
an error or omission has been made, state 


omitted something, or 


something. 
ing more will be needed. 


the correction, and say, ** The Secretary 
will amend the Record,” by adding, or by 
alteration, as the case may be. 

Then say, ‘* Shall the Record stand as 
amended? As many as are in favor of 
this will say Aye.” After they have vot- 
ed say, ‘¢ As many as are opposed will say 
No,” and announce the vote. Probably 
all will be satisfied. If not, you are in for 
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a regular debate, and will be governed 
by the general rules now to be stated. 

6. If there be no ‘‘ Order of Business,” 
a good one is: Prayer; Record of last 
meeting ; Treasurer’s Report ; Reports of 
Standing Committees; Reports of Spe- 
cial Committees ; New or General Busi- 
ness. 

Follow this order, unless you have a reg- 
ular order. If it be the first or only meet- 
ing of the assembly, you have no such 
guide. 

7. In this case you will say something 
to this effect : 

‘* This meeting has been called by per- 
sons interested in — and I will ask Mrs. 
—, who represents them, to explain the 
object and plan.” Then it is time and 
place for the Leader, who has been spok- 
en of, to address the meeting, and bring 
forward its business. In the cases of a 
regular meeting, the Committee spoken of 
will introduce the business. or some mem- 
ber will do so, under the head of ++ New 
or General Business.” 

But observe, as the Committees have 
already been directed to report, they have 
the first chance and the first right. 

8. If the Treasurer’s Report is brief 
and of mere details of small amount, it is 
enough, in such a meeting as yours, to say, 
‘*¢ Is the Treasurer’s Report accepted? As 
many as are in favor of accepting it will 
say Aye, as many as are opposed will say 
No,” and announce the vote. <A/ways 
put the negative question. 

But if the Report be the Annual Report, 
or involve any considerable sums, say, 
‘* This Report is referred to the Audit- 
ors.” Or if there are no Auditors say, 
‘*]T will ask Mr. — and Mrs. — to act 
as Auditors and will refer the Report to 
them.” Whenever they report on_ it, 
which may be at the same meeting, put 
the question on the acceptance of their 
Report. This Report and the acceptance 
of it should be final. 

g. There may be other such prelimina- 


ries. But these are the most important. 


-you take up another. 
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And what you are to do in all is to be 
sure that each is out of the way before 
Obtain a final vote 
on each before you pass to another. Or 
see that you close one subject, if there seem 
no occasion for a vote. Thus you may 
say, ‘* If no motion is made, it will be sup- 
posed that the Committee is discharged.” 

Then pause and say, ‘* The Committee 
is discharged.” Or say, ** The Secretary 
will make a record that no objection was 
made.” But, in some such way, let the 
status of every piece of business be deter- 
mined. 

We will now suppose that such pre- 
liminaries are out of the way. and that 
a debate begins. This is what new pres- 
idents, if they are women, are especially 
afraid of. But there is nothing to fear if 
you will keep cool, and determine to be fair. 

For an example’s sake, we will suppose 
that a regular Committee has proposed 
that a certain old house belonging to the so- 
ciety shall be sold and the proceeds involv- 
ed in Cattaraugus and Opelousas bonds. 
A 
needed, which must be given by the whole 
society. If the Committee has done its 
work properly, it has introduced some such 


vote on such sale and investment is 


resolve as this: 

** Ordered, Vhat the Treasurer have 
power to sell the estate numbered ggg in 
Moon street court, and invest the pro- 
ceeds in registered bonds of the Cattarau- 
gus and Opelousas Railroad Company.” 

If the Committee have not introduced 
such an order, the meeting has a right to 
a statement on paper, and, sooner or lat- 
er, such a statement must be made.  Be- 
fore the debate begins, therefore, or while 
the first speech is going on, you may call 
the proper person to you and ask that the 
motion be put in writing. Or you may 
do this publicly. You need not arrest the 
debate while she writes. But get every- 
thing in writing as soon as you can. 

The Committee should make a statement 


saying why the house is to be sold and 
the bonds bought. 
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As soon as you have the proposal in 
writing, you read it aloud to the meeting 
some moment when no one is speaking. 
You pause and say, ‘* The question is on 
the order.” 

We will suppose that Miss Panoplist 


has an amendment. She wishes that the 


Treasurer may invest in the ** Labrador 
Extension bonds,” and shows why. She, 
also, must submit her motion in writing. 
It should be in some such form as this: 
‘*to amend by striking out all after the 
word ‘ proceeds,’ and inserting * bonds of 


999 


the Labrador Extension. 

No matter what you think of Miss Pan- 
oplist. She has a perfect right to her mo- 
tion. Before any one else speaks, unless 
some one has seconded it, you will say, 
“Is the amendment seconded?”’ Miss 
Doubleday says, ** I second it,” and you 
then say: ** The first question is on the 
amendment. [If the amendment prevails 
the question will recur on the order as 
amended.” 

Observe, that the first object and wish is 
that the order may be made perfect be- 
fore it is voted on. You do not want any 
vote on that till you have had these sub- 
votes on all possible amendments. Bear 
this in mind, that your object is to perfect 
the measure brought forward. If no one 
seconds the motion, you go on, after a 
pause, as if it were not made. 

If no debate is needed, you put the 
questions : **As many as are in favor of the 
amendment will say Aye,” ‘ otherwise 
minded will say No,” and .announce the 
vote. 

But be sure you give opportunity for 
debate. Say, at least once, ** This is the 
time for debate on this question,” that you 
may not have to go back and reconsider. 
Undue haste in the beginning is the cause 
of most snarls in such meetings. Per- 
haps Miss Broadhurst will think that the 
Treasurer may be left free, and will move 
to amend the amendment by saying, ‘* I 
move to amend the amendment by strik- 
ing out the words, ‘ The Labrador Exten- 


sion,’ and substituting, * any railroad com- 
pany.’” 

Note. She would do better to wait, 
and bring in her amendment after a vote 
has been taken on Miss Panoplist’s vote. 
She has a right to amend the amendment. 

‘You state the question : 

It is on Miss Broadhurst’s amendment 
to Miss Panoplist’s amendment to the orig- 
inal motion. Still, odserve that the 
steady object is the perfection of that mo- 
tion. 

Now, when Miss Finesse rises, as she 
will, for she is always present, and moves 
to amend still further that the amendment 
may read, ** Railroad or Manufacturing 
Company.” you stop her. You say, ** We 
can go no farther than one amendment to 
an amendment. We can patch the roof, 
and we can patch the patch, but we can- 
not patch the patch to the patch. Miss 
Finesse must wait till one or other or both 
of these amendments are disposed of.” 

Debate, of course, would strictly be on 
the subject of the amendment alone. But 
the custom is to let debate move quite 
freely, and a debate on an amendment in- 
cludes debate on the whole subject of the 
Be very shy of calling to order 
You only de- 


order. 
for irrelevant discussion. 
lay matters. Your business is to secure 
fair debate and to get the work forward. 
When debate is over, put the questions : 
‘“*As many as agree to Miss Broad- 
hurst’s amendment will say Aye,” 
many as oppose it will say Vo.” Suppose 
it prevails. You will say, ** The amend- 
mentisadopted. The question now recurs 
on Miss Panoplist’s amendment as amend- 
ed.” Read it as amended. You put the 
vote as. before. Suppose that it is adopt- 
ed. You say, ‘* The question now recurs 
on the order asamended. This is the op- 
portunity for further amendment, and if 
Miss Finesse wishes to urge her amend- 
ment here is her opportunity.” Probably 
she has by this time learned the sense 
of the meeting. If not, she moves her 
amendment, and you proceed as before. 


‘fas 
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This seems very complicated—indeed, 
itis so. But I have, intentionally, writ- 
ten out the most difficult case that can oc- 
cur. Women, like men, are apt to get 
over-excited about a detail, and to waste 
in the discussion of it the time which be- 
longs to the central subject. But they 
have a right to do so, if they choose. You 
may and should caution them about this, 
and the good sense of your meeting will 
sustain you. But you must not suppress 
such debate. 

In the example given, debate may now 
begin all over again, on another point, aft- 
er the vote has been taker on the amend- 
ment of Miss Panoplist. Let it. Do not 
put your main question till you are sure 
all amendments are in. 

But, just as you would not stop in 
mending Max’s trousers to sew a button 
on John’s shirt, do not pause in the debate 
on investment to consider Miss Wild-cat’s 
motion that all this be left to the Finance 
Committee. Remember the rule of mere 
civility. The first customer has prece- 
dence, until his business is settled. 

If Miss Panoplist chooses, she may say, 
‘¢T will withdraw my motion till Miss 
Wild-cat’s is considered.” But that is her 
affair. It is generally simpler to stick to 
one detail till it is finished, as with the 
trousers and shirt. There may be excep- 
tions, but of them Miss Panoplist and 
Miss Wild-cat are the judges and not you. 

Now suppose that, after the vote on 
Miss Panoplist’s resolution, Miss Wild- 
cat moves that for the word ** Treasurer ” 
be substituted ++ Finance Committee.” 
Miss Double-day seconds the amendment, 
and you proceed to debate as before, when 
Miss Abigail moves that the whole subject 
be laid on the table. 

This motion is one of the terrors of in- 
experienced presidents. 

What does Miss Abigail mean? She 
probably does not know. Shé makes the 
motion from an indefinite feeling that it 
is a way to do indirectly what she may 
not succeed in doing directly. But she 
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ought to know, and you ought to know. 
The motion to lay on the table is a sim- 
ple way to put a subject a¢ oxce out of the 
way for the present. At once, observe. 
It is therefore not debatable. Do not 
let them debate a question to lay on the 
table. You see that such a debate would, 
be merely the old debate upside down. 
Hold them firm. Say: 

‘“* Miss Abigail moves that the order be 
laid on the table. This motion cuts off 
all discussion. It must be put at once.” 

If Miss Abigail did not mean to cut off 
discussion she must withdraw her motion. 
If she did, and if the meeting is tired of 
the subject, they will lay it on the table. 
They may take it up again when they 
choose. But on Miss Abigail’s motion 
they must act, at once, without debate. 

You put the motion, ‘* Shall the order 
lie on the table? As many as are in favor 
will say Aye,” and ‘otherwise minded 
will say Wo.” We will suppose they re- 
fuse. Then debate will go on, on Miss 
Wildcat’s motion, and we will suppose 
this is approved by vote. Odserve you 
have all these in writing. The Secretary 
has meanwhile drafted the amended form 
for your use. 
amendments to offer, you put the final 
question : 

‘+ The question is now on the passage 


And when no one has more 


of the order itself. which I will read as 
amended.” 

‘+ Ordered that the Committee on Fi- 
nance have power to sell the estate number- 
ed g99 in Moon street court, and invest 
the proceeds in registered bonds of any 
railroad company.’ 

** Are you ready for the question? As 
many as are in favor of this motion will 
say Aye,” and ‘** as many as are otherwise 
minded will say Wo.” And you will an- 
nounce the vote, yes or no. If the vote is 
close, sothatany doubt could possibly exist, 
you will say, without announcing it, 
‘* Those in favor of the order will rise and 
stand till they are counted.” Count them 
yourself, let the Secretary count also, 
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THE POLICE MATRON’S BILL. 


compare your results, and count till you 
agree. Then write down the number. 

** Those opposed to the order will rise 
and stand till they are counted.” 

Count as before. 

Then announce the result, and proceed 
to the next subject which comes before the 
meeting. 

In another paper we will give instruc- 
tions regarding some details which may 
arise, and will, where Miss Finesse and 
Miss Abigail are present, and even if peo- 
ple are not fault-finders, but, though well 
meaning, a little unused to breadth of 
view. But the instance which is al- 
ready given, includes the most difficult 
matters which can well arise in such a 
meeting as yours. 

It will be convenient for you to keep a 
little record with a pencil, as things go on, 
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for your own use. It would be like this 


in the case given: 
ORDER REPORTED. 
Panoplist amendment. 
Broadhurst amendment to amendment. 
Finesse. 
Broadhurst passes, 
Panoplist passes as amended. 
Wild-cat amendment. 
Abigail lay on table. 
Refused. 
Wild-cat passes. 
Order passes, Vote unanimous (or nearly unanimous), 
or vote 39-11 [or whatever it may be]. 

Observe, throughout, that it is not advis- 
able, in a simple meeting like yours, to 
introduce such cross-motions as laying on 
the table, or postponement to another day, 
unless really necessary. It is better to 
have a square vote, ** aye” or *‘ no,” on the 
amended proposition. In whatever way 
you can hold the meeting to the simplest 
procedure, you will help it forward. 


os oo 


THE POLICE MATRON’S BILL—PRISONS AND STATION-HOUSES.* 


DurinG the quarter ending March 31. 
1887, there have been arrested in this city 
and lodged in the thirty-five precincts 
3,636 women, the vast majority of whom 
were arrested for what is known 
‘** drunk and disorderly.” Under the head 
of disorderly is included ** soliciting.” 

The station-houses not only receive these 


as 


women, but they also serve as lodging- 
houses for both sexes. In the thirty-five 
precincts were lodged 13,926 women, 
making a total of 17,572 cared for in the 
station-houses. 

It is a most important matter for us to 
know in what manner these, our unfort- 
unate neighbors, are treated. For this 
purpose I have visited, during the last 
ten days, the 4th, 6th, 8th, roth, 1th, 
14th, 15th, and roth precinct station- 


houses. These were selected as having 


* Extract from the Annual Report for 1887 of the 


Women’s Prison Association of the city of New 


York. 


sheltered the largest number of women ; 
some of the station-houses have no wom- 
en lodgers, and but few arrests among 
women. 

There were 
houses 7,990 women lodgers, and 2,263 
arrested women. 

The woman, when arrested, is taken 
to the station-house. If it is between the 
hours of 8 a. M. and 5 Pp. M. she is im- 
mediately taken to court. If her offense 
is merely ** drunk and disorderly,” she 
is sent to the Island or one of the city 
prisons. If arrested between 5 p. M. and 
8 A. M. she remains in the station-house 
overnight. Two of the station-houses 
visited were of the old-fashioned style, 
with cells in the cellar of the building, 
the other part being used as_ sleeping 


in these eight station- 


apartments by policemen off duty. 
The Prince street house. 8th precinct, 
is said to be an old house remodeled. 


There is. in the cellar, a central corridor, 
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with cells on either side, making it nec- 
essary to place the sexes either opposite 


each other or in adjoining cells. 

A description of one cell will answer 
for all. The floors are of flagging; the 
cells average ten feet in length, by six in 
width. The walls are whitewashed to 
within four or five feet of the floor, and 
here the cell wall is painted, usually a 
dark brown. A wooden board. raised 
two or three feet from the floor, serves as 
a bed. There is absolutely no bedding. 
not even a blanket. In cell 
water-closet, which is flushed by turning 
a faucet; a good supply of water was 
found the cells, in all the station- 
houses. From this same faucet, the pris- 
oners must obtain their drinking water, 
and the water for their toilet. 

Each cell is supplied with a tin cup. 
No meals are served in the station-houses, 
but the prisoner who is remanded _ is 
served by the city at twenty-five cents a 
meal from the nearest restaurant. At the 
Prince street station, no lodgers, men or 
women, are admitted. 

The 14th precinct station-house at rst 
avenue and 5th street is one of the old- 
est in the city; here there is no central 
corridor, but the cells built in the cellar 
are all on one side—adjoining each other. 
At this station-house the lodgers (only 
women) occupy a large room, also in the 
They sleep on a platform raised 
Nothing but the 
The room 
A water-clos- 


each is a 


in 


cellar. 
a foot from the floor. 
bare boards are provided. 
dark and badly ventilated. 
et in the corner of the room adds to the 
There 


is 


unsanitary condition of this place. 
were only a few women in the room when 
I visited it. but during the quarter 519 
women found a night’s lodging in this un- 
derground apartment. 

The newest 
those built within the last ten years) are 
These 


station-houses (that is, 


provided with cells above ground. 
are built with a central corridor, and cells 
facing each other, and two side corridors 


with cells on one side. 
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In this case, the cells of the central cor- 
ridor are placed back to back with those 
of the side corridors. In some of the sta- 
tion-houses, these side cells are reached 
only by a separate outside entrance. In 
other houses, one passes through the cen- 
tral corridor, then through a connecting 
corridor at the end. 

It would seem that this construction 
would make separation of the sexes very 
easy, but, in fact, in but one station-house 
is this practiced, and that was the sixth, 
19 Elizabeth street. In all the others, 
men and women are placed in cells either 
All 
manner of conversation is indulged in. 

I asked all the keepers why the sexes 
were not separated, and all but one re- 
sponded that it would be too much trouble. 
One keeper said it would waste the gas. 
The cells were all clean. Many were 
nicely whitewashed, two nicely painted. 

The lodging-rooms in these newer sta- 
tion-houses are built just above the cells, 
In two houses 


adjoining or opposite each other. 


forming the second story. 
there were two rooms each for men and 
women; in the others, one room only for 
each sex: in two station-houses, the en- 
trances for men and women were at ei- 
ther end of the platform; in the others, 
there was a common entrance into a small 
hall, with doors opening opposite each 
other into the lodging-room. These sta- 
from to 


The lodging- 


tion-houses accommodated ten 
thirty lodgers of each sex. 
room is supplied by separate benches 
raised a foot from the floor, or one plat- 
form on which all the women lie. Each 
room is heated either by a stove or steam 
heat. Allare arranged to have moderate- 
ly decent having windows 


But, with all these 


ventilation. 
opening into the air. 
arrangements, one does not wish to re- 
main long in any room. 

In all the stations which I visited, the 
rooms were completely filled with dirty, 
half-naked women, the air filled with to- 
bacco smoke and the odor of decaying 


garbage which the women bring in for 
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their breakfast. They either sit covered 
with their dresses, or crouch together 
when there is not space to lie down. 

All ages, from twenty-five to sixty, and 
in one case nincty-six years, are represent- 
ed. About eighty of these women are 
Irish. The doors are not locked at night. 
There is gas in all the lodging-rooms, ex- 
cept at the First avenue station. 

Each lodging-room is supplied with a 
water-closet and a faucet, as in the cells. 

These rooms and their inmates are 
wretched. 

The lodgers leave about 5 aA. M.; then 
the hose is used to wash out the rooms, 
which are never scrubbed ; are occasion- 
ally whitewashed, usually in each station. 

A scrub-woman is employed to clean 
the offices and rooms occupied by the po- 
licemen, the women lodgers keeping the 
cells and lodging-rooms clean. 

In addition to these duties, the scrub- 
woman searches the more respectable 
women prisoners, the doorkeeper attend- 
ing to the searching of the poorer class. 

There are, in this city, five prisons in 
which the city provides for criminals dur- 
ing their trials, or in the interval between 
the trial and the time for transportation 
to other prisons. The Tombs, the largest 
of these prisons, is just now undergo- 
ing repairs and some additional building, 


and does not contain its usual number of 


inmates. There are three matrons—two 
day and one night matron. 

The women are entirely separated from 
the men, having separate entrances. ‘The 
cells and corridors are perfectly clean, 
each cell being supplied with an iron bed- 
stead, straw mattress and blankets. Each 
cell has running water and a water-closet. 
At the extreme end of the corridor is a 
bath-room, containing also stationary tubs. 
It is heated by a large stove, and each one 
has a sink and plenty of water in it. At 
this end of the corridor is a larger room 
with a window opening into the court- 
yard. In this room we found an Italian 
woman who is waiting a second trial for 





murder. Maudlin sympathy has decorat- 
ed her room with pictures, giving it a 
really attractive appearance. ‘The wom- 
en are not locked in their cells during the 
day, but are given the freedom of the cor- 
ridor, where they sit and gossip. All na- 
tions and colors represented. 

The women have a pleasant dining- 
room, to which they are taken in squads, 
nineteen at a time, to their meals; each 
given a tin’ cup and pan and a pewter 
spoon; no knives and forks allowed. 

A certain number of women are retain- 
ed, during the entire term of imprison- 
ment, as working-women; they attend to 
the laundry, kitchen, and cooking for the 
prisoners, and keeping the cells and cor- 
ridors clean. ‘These women sleep on the 
top floor of the building, in a large room. 
Every part of the prison was found per- 
fectly clean and in good order. 

The women are taken away daily after 
receiving sentence. 

To our present Commissioner Porter is 
due the model prison known as _ Jeflerson 
Market, and built about ten years ago. 
There are at present one day and one 
night matron. They have on the second 
floor a comfortable sitting-room, and have 
entire charge of the women prisoners ; no 
man, not even the warden, can enter their 
department without the matron. 

As at the Tombs, each cell is provided 
with an iron bedstead, mattress and blank- 
ets; cachcell has plenty of water. There 
is a bath-room, and each cell is supplied 
with a stationary basin for toilet use. 
The women are locked up at night; their 
food is served to them on tables in the cor- 
ridor. After her bath, the woman is giv- 
en clean clothes, and is placed in a clean 
bed. Once a week every bedstead is 
thoroughly cleaned; the cells are white- 
washed whenever occupied for a night. 
When crowded, mattresses are spread on 
the stone flagging. 

It is absolutely impossible for a man to 
obtain even a glimpse into the women’s 
department in this prison. 
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Some eighteen years ago, at a great ex- 
pense, the city sent a commissioner to vis- 
it the English prisons, and obtain a mod- 
el for us. The result is the Fifty-ninth 
street prison, which is anything but a 
model one. Externally it is very pretty 
to look at, but the internal arrangements 
are bad. The cells are built on one side 
of a quadrangular space, three tiers high. 
Originally it was intended that the wom- 
en should occupy the lowest tier—the 
men the two upper tiers. The pipes, 
however, are continuous, and the opening 
of the ventilators permitted the men and 
women to communicate with each other. 
The language and conduct of the prison- 
ers were so very bad that a short time 
since a room was built opening into the 
space, on one side of which the cells are 
built for the women; this is known as 
the ** fen-day room.” Into this one room 
all the women prisoners awaiting trial or 
transportation are placed; they all sleep 
on one raised platform, as in the station- 
houses—nothing but bare boards provid- 
Over it is 
another large room, where the working- 
women sleep; this also is not locked at 
night. pass the 
men’s cells on the way totheirroom. The 
cells here are not provided with either 
bedsteads or blankets. 


ed; this room is not locked. 


The working-women 


Twice a week prisoners are sent to the 
Island. There is one matron who does 
not sleep in the prison. 
ty at 8 A. M. in the morning. 


She goes off du- 
She visits 
the Harlem prison as part of her rounds. 

Should anything occur at night, a keep- 
er is obliged to attend to the women. 

Everything was very clean, and the 
kitchen arrangements good. There is no 
bath-room., 

The 


was formerly a market ; 


Harlem 126th street 
the cells occupy 


the center of the building—the women 


prison at 


and boys placed on one side, the men on 
the other. There is no way for the sexes 
tocommunicate. The floorsareof board. 


They have tor the men a large cell in ad- 
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dition to the others, known as the ‘*‘ fen- 
day cell.” There are no beds or blankets. 
The cells are supplied with plenty of wa- 
ter from the faucet which flushes the clos- 
et in each cell; no bath-room. 

The kitchen in the cellar is a marvel of 
neatness. The food is served to the pris- 
oners in their cells; four women are re- 
tained for the work of the prison. 

Although this prison covers a wide dis- 
So the 
matron 


trict, it is never overcrowded. 
keeper told me. There 
here. The matron of 57th street calls 
once a day, stays a few minutes, and the 
rest of the day the place is in charge of 
the keepers. 

Essex Market prison was built over 
thirty years ago, and, at the time of my 
first visit, was in a most deplorable con- 
dition—a disgrace to the city. The cells 
are situated in the center of the building, 
three tiers high; eight cells, with one 
double cell, on what is called the woman’s 
side. The lower tier is devoted to arrest- 
ed women, the next tier to men and the 
upper tier to working-women. On the 
corridor, in all cases, extends from the 
floor to the top of the building an iron 
staircase, leading to each tier, which opens 
on a platform ; all three tiers opening in- 
to the common corridor, which four gas 


is no 


jets serve to light. 

The men can communicate with the 
women; the latter were not locked in 
their cells at night. 
crowded. A week ago last Saturday, 
fifty-one women were placed in the eight 
cells and on the flags in the corridor. 
The cells are badly ventilated, the water- 
closets being dirty. No bedsteads or 
blankets are provided, and the corridor is 
so narrow that tables cannot be placed 


This prison is over- 


without injury to women as they pass be- 
tween them and the cell doors or wall. 
When they are overcrowded the women 
sleep on the bare flags. Until Friday 
night last there was no matron, a keeper 
looking after the women. The matron 
had no place to sit but at the foot of the 
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stairs in the corridor or in the kitchen. 
Crude carbolic acid is freely used, but 
this adds only to the nastiness of the place. 
The kitchen is clean; the stove is not 
large enough, and is old. There are no 
stationary tubs, and the laundry work 
must be done in one small tub. ‘The only 
place for the women to wash themselves 
is either at the faucet in the cell or the 
sink in the kitchen ; in order to reach the 
kitchen the women must pass the men’s 
cells. 
veniences. 

Last Friday night a matron for night- 
work was appointed, and at my visit Sat- 
urday night at g p. M. I found several 
improvements. 

The prison was not overcrowded ; each 
woman was locked in her cell; the men 
had been moved from the middle tier, and 
the matron had a room assigned her, 
formerly occupied by a keeper, and which 
opened by a window directly into the 
women’s corridor. 

This brief study of the station-houses 
and prisons presents two problems for 
consideration :. 1st. What can be done to 
improve both? 2d. Can anything be 
done to stop the increase of crime? 

In regard to the station-houses, I am 
firmly convinced that the first thing to be 
done is the absolute necessity of making 
two Departments of Charities and Correc- 
tions—that is, a Department of Charities 
with its Commissioners, and a Department 
of Corrections with its Commissioners. 

This as you know has often been sug- 
gested. With this separation, it would 
be absolutely impossible for the stations 
to serve as lodging-houses; and_ the 
municipal lodging-houses, for which the 
State Legislature has already passed a bill, 
signed by the governor, would be built. 

These women, who made a practice of 
working enough in the day to buy beer 
and a little bread, and 
tion-house their home—by far the majori- 


The kitchen is small with no con- 


make the sta- 


ty—are regular lodgers, coming every 
night tor two or three months, and in some 





cases two or three vears, as they wander 
from one station-house to another. At 
one of my visits, a woman told a com- 
panion, in my hearing, that she had seen 
me the night before at another station— 
her statement being correct. The keep- 
ers tell me they are all idle, shiftless 
women; all drink and use the most 
obscene language. Dectded/y, matrons 
should be appointed for each station- 
house where women are either prisoners 
or lodgers. 

With but one exception, all the men in 
charge of station-houses agree that, if a 
suitable woman could be found and a room 
set apart for her, she would be of the ut- 
most service. She should have charge of 
each woman as soon as she is placed in a 
cell; no man should be permitted to go 
near her. She should search all the wom- 
en, and attend any who were ill. 

It will be remembered that the women 
arrested are, as a rule, drunk, and wholly 
irresponsible ; they freely take off all their 
clothing, and stand naked at the cell doors. 
Their language is frightful. A woman 
could control them far better than a man. 
She would see that the prisoners are not 
imposed upon; she would see that the 
sexes are separated, even though it cost 
more gas and a little more trouble. 

The objections by the .Wen’s Prison 
Association in the last ** Police Matron’s 
Bill” are silly. It is true that the women 
are often in a state of ‘+ véolent intoxtca- 
tion,” and that it requires, when arrested, 
more than one policeman to put her into 
the cell; but once there, and the cell lock- 
ed, a man has no right to go near her. 

It is also true that a drunken and dis- 
orderly woman is a most depraved creat- 
ure, but in what way she could demoralize 
a decent, sober woman it is difficult to see. 

The policemen ought not to be chosen 
from a class who would insult a decent 
woman. There is no reason why a room 
could not be set apart for a matron; she 
need not be obliged to sleep in the station- 


house. 
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The keepers have told me that they did 
not search women prisoners; the prison 
commitee claim that this is done always 
by the scrub-women. The same com- 
mittee claim that, with the existing con- 
struction of the station-houses, the sepa- 
ration of the sexes is impossible. This 
One cor- 
ridor could be devoted to women, another 
to men. 


difficulty is an imaginary one. 


The station-houses should at least be 
supplied with blankets. I was ushered 
into every lodging-room by a man who, 
in but one case, announced his coming ; 
and we entered, finding women in all con- 
ditions of undress; but as the keeper was 
accustomed to this state of affairs, he did 
not seem to mind it. When the doors of 
the men’s and women’s lodging-rooms are 
opposite, there is no reason why the sexes 
should not enter each other’s apartments 
—and the spread of disease is probable. 

These women, both prisoners and lodg- 
ers, are not unfrequently taken ill at night ; 
two children have been born in one station- 
house within two years—and shortly after 
the women were admitted. Hada matron 
been in attendance, this could not have 
happened. ‘The prison committee state 
that the additional expense to the city 
would be $60,000 per annum. This need 
not be. Matrons need be appointed only 
in those station-houses where women are 
detained. 

It hardly seems necessary that the state 
should be asked to make a law to compel 
the commissioners to appoint matrons ; 
they must have power to appoint all nec- 
essary help. 

Whenever a woman asks for a position 
formerly occupied by men, she is met with 
the ancient cry that there is no room for 
her. 
city in which a room could not be provid- 
ed at very little expense. 

In the prisons there are still some re- 
forms to be made. At the Tombs and 
Jeflerson Market little can be said but in 
praise. At 59th street, a night matron 


There is not a station-house in this 
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should be appointed. The women, in- 
stead of being confined in the ten-day 
room, should have separate cells built 
entirely away from the men. 

Iron bedsteads and bedding should be 
provided. There should be a bath-room 
and a basin with running water in cach 
cell. The working-women should be 
locked in their cells at night. 

At 126th street a day and a night mat- 
ron should be appointed, and the same 
change be made in the matter of beds, 
etc., as suggested for 59th street. 

Essex Market prison should be razed to 
the ground and rebuilt; the tenement- 
house property next door is for sale ; this 
should be bought, and the prison enlarged. 
As it is, the kitchen should at once be 
supplied with a suitable range, stationary 
tubs, and other modern conveniences. 
The corridors should have better light; 
beds and bedding should be supplied ; and, 
if overcrowded, mattresses can be laid on 
the floor. The women should not be 
allowed to sleep on the bare stones. The 
condition of this prison is certainly very 
bad. 

The problem as to what can be done to 
reform these women is a most serious one. 
Blackwell’s Island, as it now is, teaches 
more sin. The majority of these offend- 
ers are old offenders and rarely sentenced 
for more than a year. 
Massachusetts in regard to habitual! crimi- 
nals might be applied to our habitual 


The law passed in 


drunken and disorderly women. It is 
that, after serving two terms of more than 
three years each, they are sentenced to 
twenty-five years imprisonment—practi- 
cally a life sentence. After a woman has 
received a sentence for a year more than 
three times, she should then be sent to a 
reformatory or prison for ten, fifteen or 
twenty vears. She would be out of temp- 
tation, and keep others from being tempt- 
ed. Atthe end of her term, if she returns 
to the city, her old associates will be 
scattered, her old habits broken up, and 
she should be given a little money, as 
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state prisoners are, so that she might be orderly conduct was to shoot the wom- 
able to obtain decent food and lodging un- en. It is an interesting question to know 
til work can be procured. The women what is the principal drink these women 
should not be sent from the Island at indulge in. My women at the ‘+ Hopper 
night. as is often the case, but should be Home” tell me they usually drink beer 
sent early enough in the morning to find and whisky mixed; this, I am told, is 
work and lodging for the night. the most intoxicating beverage known, 

The younger prisoners should be sepa- and is seldom drunk by men; but women 
rated from older ones; separation depend- seem, after a few drinks, to lose all con- 
ing upon the number of vears of crime, trol of themselves, and become desperate. 
and not their age. The voung in years The street-walkers all claim that every 


are not unfrequently the old in crime. time they go in the street to solicit they 

One keeper assured me that, if the ex- are obliged to drink either beer or whisky. 
isting law prohibiting the sale of liquors Why should there be such a large num- 
to minors was enforced, intemperance ber of our sex in the criminal classes? | 
would be lessened. believe the answer is to be found in the 


I saw, at the 59th street station, a boy fact that woman’s wages are so low; in 
of eight years dead drunk; he had been few cases does she receive the just reward 
sent many times during the day for beer, for her labor. And we may continue to 
each time taking a little himself, until build our model prisons, reformatories 
picked up in the street by a policeman. and lodging-houses, but just as long as 
A woman who was obliged to go after her woman must be wage-earners, and receive 
beer every time she drank any would not their pittance, just so long will they eke 


stop her work very often to go. it out by the wages of sin, which unfort- 
Another keeper assured me that the ex- unately are not always death. 

isting tenement-house system was a great Take, for example, the prison matron’s 

promoter of intemperance. wages; she gives twelve hours honest 


I found the keepers, sergeants, and all labor out of every twenty-four, and in a 
with whom I came in contact, intelligent month receives only $37.50, on which to 
and polite men. support herself. She should receive at 

In one of the most overcrowded station- least $50.00 per month. Her position is 
houses. filled with wretched women, the one of responsibility requiring much tact 5 
keeper told me that the only means of and she should receive honest pay for 
stopping the terrible evil of drink and dis- duties faithfully performed. 


ee 
He doth much, who loveth much. sireth God to be glorified in all things. 
He doth much, who doth well what he And he envieth no man. for he loveth 
hath to do. no joy for himself alone. 
He doth well, who regardeth rather the Oh, if one had but a spark of real char- 
common good than his own will. ity, truly would he feel that all earthly 


He that hath true and perfect charity things are full of vanitv!—7homas @ 
secketh himself in nothing, but only de- A’emp/s. 











So many of our younger readers were 
interested in the enterprise of printing 
Rantak tor the Micronesian Islanders that 
we print for their information the follow- 
ing statement which we have received of 
the Micronesian Mission. 

It will also interest the world of read- 
ers who have followed the fortunes of 
Aleshine and of the Mr. 
Stockton’s stories. 

Be it known to the unlearned that when 
the old Aryan languages travelled East 
the word Rantak in the Micronesian Is- 
lands came to mean the same as the sim- 
ilar word Ordente in the Latin. 

Either word means ‘‘ the peep of day,” 
and that was the book which the Westfield 
Ten Times One Club printed for the Mi- 
cronesian Islands. 


Dusantes in 


THE MICRONESIAN MISSION. 


Location.—Micronesia, meaning ** Lit- 
tle Islands,” embraces four principal 
groups with about 1,000 islands, lying 
mostly just north of the equator, between 
longitude 106° and 145° west from Wash- 
ington ; 5,000 miles southwest from San 
Francisco; from Honolulu, 2.500 miles. 
The groups beginning with the most east- 
ern and southern are the Gilbert, Mar- 
shall, Caroline, and Islands. 
Missions of the American Board are scat- 
tered over an area measuring 2,500 miles 
from east to west, and some 1,200 miles 
from north to south, confined to the three 
groups first named. The Ladrone Islands 


Ladrone 


are under Spanish rule, and the native 
The Mort- 
lock Islands, a small group within the 
Caroline, with Ruk and several other is- 


population is nearly extinct. 


lands, constitute the foreign missionary 
field of the Ponape Christians. The Ha- 
waiian Evangelical Association has co- 
operated with the Board in work in the 
Gilbert and Marshall Islands. 
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ISLANDS. 


Character of the Islands.—Except a 
few in the Caroline group, all are of cor- 
al formation. They consist of a belt of 
coral reef rising to low-water mark and 
inclosing a lagoon, into which usually 
one or more passages lead from the open 
sea. Upon this reef are islets formed o1 
coral, sand, and rocks, washed up by the 
waves, rising from four to ten feet above 
high-water mark, the tide flowing about 
three feet. These islets are covered thick- 
ly with trees, and can be seen ten or fif- 
teen miles at sea. The lagoons which 
have channels are good harbors, but are 
often inaccessible to sailing vessels during 
the trade winds. 

Kusaie and Ponape, of the Caroline 
group, are of basaltic formation, and have 
mountains from 2,000 to 3,000 feet high. 
Ruk, Pelew and Yap are also high is- 
lands. 

Climate and Productions.—Perpetual 
summer reigns. The thermometer ranges 
from 72° to go° Fahrenheit; at Ponape, 
from 74° to 87°; at Apaiang, from 80° 


to go®. Coral islands are not ordinarily 
fertile. ‘Three principal products support 
human life: (1) The cocoanut-palm, 


growing wild on all the islands.  [t has 
branches only at the top, and is often 
(2) bread-truit 
tree, a beautiful tree growing on all the 
groups except the Gilbert. Its general 
appearance is not unlike the oak. A for- 
eigner, who has this fruit properly cook- 
ed, finds it nutritious and a good substitute 
for potatoes. (3) The pandanus-tree, 
or screw-pine, bearing a large bunch 
of juicy fruit. Besides these fruit-trees, 
taro, an edible root, is grown. On the 
high islands, especially Kusaie and Pon- 


eighty feet high. The 


ape, there is a much larger range of prod- 
ucts, including more than a dozen kinds 
of bananas. Various tropical fruits are 
now introduced. 
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THE MICRONESIAN ISLANDS. 


Fish are taken in abundance. There 
were no animals on the coral islands, but 
Pigs and chickens have 
been The hills of Kusaie 
and Ponape are covered with forest trees, 
where plenty of wild pigs and pigeons are 


many sea-birds. 
introduced. 


found. 

Population.—The inhabitants are of 
the brown Polynesian race, having straight 
hair. As no census has ever been taken, 
estimates of the population vary greatly. 
The Gilbert Islanders were said, a few 
years ago, to number about 30,000 ; there 
are now thought to be not far from 20,000. 
The Marshall Islanders have been esti- 
mated at 14,000. Ponape has a popula- 
tion of about 5,000; the Mortlocks and 
Ruk about 14,000; Mokil and Pingelap 
about 1.250; Yap about 8,000 or 10,000. 





Government.—Many of the islands 
have chiefs, whose authority is hereditary. 
On Ponape there are several tribes, each 
having an independent king or chieftain. 
Generally the rank is derived from the 
Many of the Gilbert Islands are 
ruled by an assembly of ** old men.” 

Hlomes and Flabits of the People.—In 


the Gilbertand Marshall Islands the houses 


mother. 


have no sides for about four feet from the 
ground, with a closed attic and a thatch- 
the Caroline Islands the 
houses have sides covered with light wood 


ed roof. In 
or reeds. The people sleep in these at- 
tics, or, in dry weather, on the ground, 
with a wooden pillow and a mat cover- 
ing. Before the gospel came to them, 
the men in the Gilbert Islands went near- 
ly or quite naked; the women wearing a 
little fringed skirt. In the Marshall Is- 
lands the women wore two mats belted at 
their waists, and the men had a fringed 
skirt. The Caroline Islanders, as a gen- 
eral thing, were not so well clad as the 
Marshall Islanders. Both men and wom- 
en were elaborately tattooed; but this 
heathenish custom is rapidly passing away. 
There was no marriage rite known; but 
the pairing of men and women was re- 
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They seemed to care for their 
children, but had less regard for old peo- 
The men spent their time in fishing, 
in canoe-building, and in getting food tor 


spected. 
ple. 


their chiefs. The women were employed 
in twisting cord, to take the place of nails 
and pegs, and in making mats and sails 
for proas. The people are greatly addict- 
ed to war, and their feuds have resulted 
ina great decrease of the population of 
many of the islands. Each of the main 
groups has its own language, while in the 
Caroline group there are six or eight dis- 
tinct languages. 


Religious Ideas.—Spirits of ancestors 
and other spirits were worshiped, but no 
idols. The people were very supersti- 
tious, but had no conception of a Supreme 
God, and no idea of sacrifice. Certain 
places, regarded as the resorts of spirits, 
were not crossed. Some islands had 
priests, who, in times of sickness, and on 
special occasions, practiced their incanta- 
tions, pretending to converse with the 
dead. 


The Mission of the American Board. 
—In 1852, three missionaries, Messrs. 
Snow, Gulick and Sturges, with their 
wives, and two Hawaiian teachers, settled 
on Kusaie and Ponape, receiving a wel- 
come from the unclad and wild people. 
In 1855, Mr. and Mrs. Doane sailed from 
Honolulu for Ponape, followed the same 
year by Dr. and Mrs. Pierson, who re- 
On 
their way they explored many of the Gil- 
bert and Marshall Islands, and advised 
that they be occupied. The next year, 
the first Worning Star sailed from Bos- 
ton, carrying Mr. and Mrs. Bingham, 


mained at Kusaie with Mr. Snow. 


who, in November, 1857, reached Apai- 
ang, of the Gilbert group, and on the 
same voyage of the Star Messrs. Pierson 
and Doane, with their wives, were station- 
ed at Ebon, one of the Marshall Islands. 
Thus, in 1857, the three groups were 
opened for Christian work. 

The Marshall Islanders were known as 
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treacherous, and many warnings were 
given the missionaries against landing 
among them; but the way was wonder- 
fully prepared for their coming. The 
languages of the several groups were stud- 
ied and reduced to writing, and after six 
years two persons were received to the 
church at Kusaie. In nine years there 
were thirty converts on that island, and 
Mr. Snow was then transferred to Ebon. 
On Ponape it was eight years before the 
first natives were received to the church ; 
but by 1867 there were 163 members, and 
1,000 persons who could read. In 1860, 
Dr. and Mrs. Pierson were compelled, by 
ill-health, to withdraw from the mission ; 
and, for a similar reason, two years later, 
Dr. and Mrs. Gulick withdrew. In 1865, 
Mr. Bingham, too, was forced to return 
to the United States, leaving the work on 
Apaiang in charge of the Hawaiian teach- 
er. In November of 1866 he sailed from 
Boston in command of the new J/orning 
Star, built by the contributions of the 
children. In 1868, fifteen years from the 
beginning, there were 545 church mem- 
bers in all the mission, 144 having been 
added during the previous year. In 1871, 
Mr. and Mrs. Whitney joined the mission, 
followed, in 1874, by Messrs. Logan, 
Taylor and Rand, with their wives, Mrs. 
Taylor dying only a few weeks after 
arriving at Apaiang. The statistics of 
1873, report 928 members, with 189 addi- 
tions. In 1875, there were, on various 
islands, about twenty churches, with an 
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aggregate membership of not far from 
1,200. The New Testament, ora portion 
of it, had been translated into four dia. 
lects, and twoand a half million pages had 
been printed. 

No American missionaries are now re- 
siding in either the Gilbert or Marshall 
groups. The training-schools for both 
these groups are on Kusaie, where for- 
eigners can dwell with much less peril to 
health. The foreign laborers among the 
Gilbert Islanders are all Hawaiians, and 
the work there is conducted by the Ha- 
waiian Evangelical Association, in co-op- 
eration with the American Board. No 
other missionary organization is engaged 
in Micronesia except the London Mission- 
ary Society, which employs a few help- 


ers in the southernmost islands of the 
Gilbert group, in connection with its 


Samoan Mission. 
By reports received in 1886, there were, 
Mission, 


in our Micronesian 


churches, with 4,985 members; sixteen 


fifty-one 


native pastors; and a total of forty-four 
native laborers, including Hawaiians. 
More than thirty diflerent islands are now 
occupied. The savage people have been 
On many islands no heathenism 
is found; on others it is fast disappearing. 
The New Testament and Christian books 
are in the hands of the people. The native 
Christians, under the guidance of the mis- 
sionaries, are already, and are to be yet 
more and more, the great evangelizing 
agency. 


tamed. 


-e- 


Never are kind acts done 
To wipe the weeping eyes, 
But like flashes of the sun 
They signal to the skies ; 
And up above the angels read 
How we have helped the sorer need. 
—Henry Burton. 
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Ten Times One. 


“ Look up and not down :— 
Look forward and not back :— 
Look out and not in, 

And Lend a Hand.” 


] sHouLp like to say a word to young men and women who are puzzling themselves 
with the first and original problem of life, I should like to say that it is not quite so 
difficult a problem as they make it. *t Why am I alive?” that is the question. Am 
[living to get forward, as this man says: to be praised, as that woman says; to be 
loved as the novels say ; to be great as the historians say ; to grow rich as the misers 
say; or to glorify God and enjoy him, as the catechism says? This great question, 
“What am I for?”’ is undoubtedly the tragic and dramatic question for young life 
and the poems and the novels and the biographies fail unless they express it. Now 
it will be a sufficient answer for any youth or maiden, though not perhaps what the 
philosophers would call an adequate answer, to say, ** Iam here to succeed.” That 
is, will use the faculties I have to their full; my eyes shall see the glory of the world, 
my ears shall hear its best music ; with my legs and my feet I will run as those who 
run best; with my hands IT will cut and carve as the best do: my brain shall think 
truly ; my tongue shall speak kindly. If Tam called to an account to-night, my ac- 
count in God’s great banking-house shall be better than it was last night. This, I 
say, is a good working answer, whether it meets the needs of a philosophical solution 
or no. 

But it is not always easy to say if we have succeeded. And here again, in the prac- 
tical help of the management of life, it is wise and fair to see that, on the whole, one 
may say that he who has made friends, loyal and true, if they have been friends in 
various circumstances and lines of life, may be sure that he has partly succeeded in 
life and has not wholly failed. He has good evidence that to a certain point, at least, 
he has used God’s gifts for that for which God gave them. It is not simply that he 
is happier because he has troops of friends around him, but he has so much right to 
say that 

“He did the thing that he was sent to do.” 

If I go through this wilderness of life for a day alone, I can only draw in upon the 
paper at night the line of my own track, as it crosses one brook here and another 
there; this brook flowing east and that flowing west ; here is a pile of rocks and there 
a plain of alkali. But when by my camp fire, there come in from different sides John 
and James and Andrew and Silas and the rest, as we lay the paper out and plot in 
our different surveys, this sign explains that, my bearings confirm his, and the indi- 
cations of my lonely path become intelligible with the comparison and in the light of 
theirs. Now, when the map we make is the map of infinite life, something so 
much larger and broader than any poor patch of earthly surface, even the little hint 
which a near friend gives us, as he tells the absolute truth of his own vital experience, 
is invaluable to us, in the more than support which it gives to our personal observa- 
tion. 

‘¢The man that hath friends,” says the book of Proverbs, ‘‘ must show himself 
friendly.” And generally it will happen that he does. A man cannot see another 
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life ruling with him and for him, another man thinking for him, another’s hand help 


ing him, without at least asking himself, 
But there are cases where men are so self-ab. 


can I help in the forward march?” 


‘¢ How much shall I take hold and where 


sorbed, so self-centred, that they take the friendship of others, their kindly thoughts 


and friendly deeds without return. 
men. 
more might be paid back to you? 


paid. 


that vou have not failed. 
will more brave. 


Well! Was this a matter of bargain ? 

No, indeed! 
It was not this man, one little partner who was to repay you. 
God’s work you were carrying forward, not merely A’s life or B’s. 
Your life is larger as your thought was kinder, and _ your 


They classify themselves among the ungrateful 


Did you give so much love that so much 
It was into the common stock that you 
It was the good 
Be sure, then, 


There is one Friend who has a quick return for every tenderness you show to him 


or any of his children. 
set are some of them. 
best to do so. 


purpose and try to forward it, as with a child’s power they can. 


Many children he has, and he remembers them all. 
They have forgotten their Father’s house or have done their 
But there are others who remember him, who know something of his 


A sad 


Who lends his life 


to any of these, either to those who forget home or to those who remember it, finds 
out, indeed, what we mean by the larger life—he enters in and lives in it. 


e+ 


**ME AND JIM.” 


BY HESTER GREY. 


It all happened on a clear, cold after- 
noon of the past winter. During the pre- 
vious day and night, there had been a fall 
of snow, followed by rain, and, as so often 
happens with us in our sea-port towns, 
the morning grew almost sultry in its 
warmth. 

Feeling depressed by the weather, it 
was with a good deal of eflort that I made 
my way to the extreme North End, where 


I met, as usual, my sixty little pupils of 


varied nationalities, Yankee, Irish, Ger- 
man and Italian. My own uncomfortable 
feelings were reflected in the children, 
making the labors in which I usually de- 
light, more than wearisome. So that, at 
the close of the day, I was ready to appre- 
ciate fully the advantages of Friday night 
with the coming rest of Saturday. Final- 
ly, the last boy dismissed, the key turned 
in the door, I passed out of the building 
to find a decided change in the weather. 
Everything was frozen and the air was 
keen and sharp. I drew my wrap more 


closely about me and hastened on to the 
dress-maker’s, where I was obliged to call 
on my way home. 

I mounted several flights of stairs and 
found myself in a room rather pleasant 
than otherwise. Finished and unfinished 
garments were scattered about, together 
A trio 
of bright girls were already being waited 
upon and kind little Miss Wood turned to 
me and asked, **Is it possible for you to 


with dress goods and trimmings. 


wait for half an hour?” I was really 
glad to do so and seated myself by the 
window, where a few blossoming plants 
served to cheer the room. This window 
overlooks the Common. The trees, cov- 
ered with ice, were glistening in the 
rays of the already declining sun. It was 
ice, ice everywhere, most beautiful to look 
at; but woe to the pedestrian who attempt- 
ed to cross those slippery streets or to walk 
up the still more slippery paths of the¢ 
Common. Gradually, my attention was 


drawn from the bright scene without to 
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“ME 
the happy young girls within. I learned 
from their conversation that their lovely 
dresses were, on the following week, to 
be worn at the wedding of one of their 
young friends. A daughter of wealthy 
parents, this already petted child of fort- 
une was to marry a New York million- 
aire. There could be nothing too grand 
for the occasion. So graphic was their 
description of the magnificence of the 
coming event that all thought or recol- 
lection of dull school-room and_ thinly 
clad or scantily fed children was dispell- 
ed from my mind, and I lived for the time 
in an atmosphere of wealth, refinement and 
elegance. The half-hour passed quickly 
and the young ladies departed, with 
promises from Miss Wood that their dress- 
es should be completed and sent to their 
respective homes in due season. I[ now 
stood up to try on my plain dress of gray 
whose merit that it 
not show chalk dust and would 
I was in turn promised that 


serge, chief was 
would 
wear well. 
my dress should be finished for the com- 
ing week and, bidding Miss Wood good- 
night, 1 passed down and out into the 
crisp and wintry air. As I reached the 
street, I became conscious of a prevailing 
excitement and at the head of Winter 
street all 
stander, I learned the following story : 

A poor, old woman, bent nearly double 


under the weight of a heavy burden. in 


was confusion. From a by- 


attempting to cross the icy street, grew 
bewildered in the midst of rushing teams. 
At that moment, a pair of unruly horses 
dashed quickly around the corner of Park 
street and were almost upon her before 
she realized her danger. ‘The by-standers 
stood appalled ; no one seemed capable of 
rescuing the poor woman and her cry for 
help was unavailing. The driver made 
frantic efforts to draw back his horses; 
but death seemed imminent, when sud- 
denly there appeared on the scene a small 
atom of humanity in the shape of a news- 
Crying, ‘‘ Howld on, Granny, I’ll 


With 


boy. 
help yez!” he sprang to her side. 


AND JIM.” 
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his courage seemed to come strength and 
almost size, as, shouldering both Granny 
and her burden, he landed them safely on 
the other side. 

He continued to guide the still trem- 
bling woman across the Common. An 
irrepressible desire came to me to follow 
them, which I did, for a few moments in 
silence. The manliness and efficiency of 
the boy might have deterred me, yet I did 
step forward and offer them my assistance. 
But his quiet, ** Thank’ee, mum, we’re all 
right now,” prevented me from urging 
the matter, though I still retained my po- 
sition as one of the three, venturing, oc- 
casionally, a word of sympathy and en- 
couragement. Up hill, across streets, 
down again we went, until we reached 
Cambridge street, then through alleys 
and archways, finally stopping at the foot 
of a flight of rickety steps. These steps 
led us to an open door-way, within which 
was the old woman’s home, altogether 
At least, 
The open 


not so bad a place as might be. 
a cordial greeting awaited her. 
door disclosed to us a good fire and ap- 
preparations for a comfortable 


parent 
A younger woman, with one child 


meal. 
in her arms and several clinging to her 
garments, gave welcome to the aged 
mother, with anxious expressions on ac- 
count of her late return. 

Leaving the mother to relate her own 
adventures, the little hero and I turned to 
retrace our steps. His self-imposed task 
accomplished, he grew more talkative and 
became very friendly with me; and, as we 
walked leisurely back, a few leading ques- 
tions on my part drew from him much of 
the history of his past life. Of parents, 
home or loving care he had but little rec- 
ollection. ‘* But where have you lived?” 
I asked. 

** Don’t yer see,” he replied, ** me an’ 
Jim Crowley, we lives ’most anywheres. 
It grows sorter hard at this time o’ year, 
when it’s freezin’ weather. But onasum- 
mer night, a seat on th’ Common’s as 
good a bed as any, an’ in th’ day-time 
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newsboys don’t need no house. Me an’ 
Jim has always bin chums, an’ what one 
makes, t’other makes. There aint much 
danger of overslapin’ yerself when yer 
bunk’s out-o’-doors ; an’ so, bein’ up airly, 
we mostly gits th’ fust chance at th’ pa- 
pers. They say th’ Coggswell fountain’s 
a great sell, but we likes it. At meal- 
times, we usually gits a seat as near as we 
cantoth’ fountain ; say it’s breakfast, mum ; 
if I happens to have th’ treat in my pock- 
et, I pulls it out, and I says to Jim, says 
I, ‘ Jim, will yer have it wid or widout?’ 
An’ Jim, he looks over, an’ if he sees they 
aint no meat or butter he says, ‘ I’ll take 
it widout.’ An’ then we eats th’ dry 
bread, gits a good drink at th’ fountain, 
whistles an’ goes ahead. But if we’s in 
luck an’ has plenty o’ 
‘Wid.’ This is th’ way we manages in 
summer. An’ in winter we used to go 
sometimes to th’ Newsboys’ Home. till lit- 
tle Joe got hurted.” 

‘** But who is little Joe?’ 

**Oh! don’t yer know ? he’s th’ little fel- 
ler what broke his leg last fall. He lives 
wid his sister; an’ when me an’ Jim took 
him home that day, an’ found how poor 
they be, an’ she, that’s Joe’s sister, didn’t 
need both rooms, me an’ Jim, we agreed 
to hire the spare room, that’s th’ big clos- 
et widout a winder, but wid good big 
cracks to let in th’ air an’ light. So now 
we boards wid little Joe’s sister, she’s 
older’n th’ rest on us, goin’ on tin an’ 
kinder woman-like at that. Joe aint well 
yit an’ he gits pretty low, thinkin’ as how 
he aint helpin’ Molly any. But th’ way 
we fixes it is this: after we pays Molly our 


fixin’s, he says, 


’ T asked. 


board money ivery night an’ puts tin cints 
in our money box, ag’inst we each gits 
enough fur a suit o’ clothes, so as we'll be 
dacint to go to the avnin’ school, thin we 
mostly has two or three cints left. Now, 
Joe, yer see, aint just like other fellers. 
He’s kinder swate and gintle, yer know, 
an’ counts on the angels takin’ care o’ him 
an’ sich like. So, after he goes to slape, 
we creeps up tiptoe an’ lays our extras on- 
to a little table, right close to his bed, so 
as he can see ’em quick’s iver he opens 
his eyes in th’ mornin’. An’ faith, if he 
don’t think th’ angels laves ’em_ ivery 
time. An’I tell yer, mum, there’s some- 
thin’ about little Joe as makes yer breath 
come quick an’ as makes even tough fel- 
lers like me an’ Jim feel kind o’ wet 
round th’ eyes.” 

Even now his tenderness for Joe 
brought the tears, and hastily drawing his 
ragged sleeve across his eves, and ejacu- 
lating, ** But there’s Jim waitin’ fur me,” 
he turned the corner and disappeared. 

Thinking over this simple tale in my 
room that evening, the heroism of little 
Johnny O’Hara looked truly grand. In 
his courage in rescuing the old woman, 
and through the glimpse he had given 
me of his daily duties, I saw both a brave 
boy for an emergency and a portion of a 
life, short it is true, but filled with loving 
deeds, a life of really persistent effort, to 
accomplish each day’s task and to contrib- 
ute happiness to those even less fortunate 
than himself. Such a boy is one of nat- 
ure’s true noblemen, fitted by her to be 
ruler of himself, ruler of his state and, per- 
chance, ruler of his country. 


‘¢ For him who has learned God’s blessed law of doing good, life is rich beyond all 
measuring. For him it is truly blessed to live, and, when his last hour comes, the 
love and the gratitude of those whom he has helped will be as whispers of peace to 


his departing soul; many shall rise up and call him blessed.” 
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REPORTS 


MCGREGOR, IOWA. 


In May last we formed a Lend a Hand 
Club of boys and girls, consisting of 
twelve members, each member pledging 
him or herself to lend a hand in loyal 
service in behalf of chivalry, temperance, 
purity and truth. For motto, the four 
Wadsworth mottoes, and silver Maltese 
cross for badge. 

We have a president, vice-president, sec- 
retary and treasurer. Membership fees 
twenty-five cents, and weekly dues of one 
penny. We meet every two weeks at 
homes of members. 

It was begun with many fears and mis- 
givings, but with an earnest desire to 
give pleasant and wholesome entertain- 
ment to the young, and with earnest 
prayer that it might be uplifting and ben- 
eficial in its influence. 

We now number forty members. Our 
topics for some time were on ** Character- 
building,” and then separately those traits 
necessary for perfect character. A pro- 
gramme is prepared for each meeting, 
consisting of scripture lesson, recitations, 
readings, music, budget-box, etc., all 
chosen to illustrate the topic of the even- 
ing. 

Not willing to be a Lend a Hand Club 
only in name, sometimes we have the 
members put unsigned reports in the bud- 
get-box of what they have done since the 
last meeting to lend a hand in helping 
others. 

On December 22d, the club gave an 
entertainment, the proceeds of which 
were used in furnishing Christmas din- 
ners to the unfortunate. 

On Saturday morning, a merry band of 
girls and boys could be seen flitting here 
and there in companies of twos and threes 
with well-filled baskets, and in a short 
time twenty-six families were cheered 


OF TEN TIMES ONE CLUBS, 


ETc. 


with good Christmas dinners, together 
with clothing, candy and picture cards 
for the little ones. While not much, it is 
a beginning, we hope, for better and 
greater things, and trust they have had a 
foretaste of the truth, ‘* It is more blessed 
to give than to receive.” 





PLATTSBURGH, N. Y. 


Our club of ten boys has kept up its 
organization for more than a year. This 
fall we took in one more, making eleven 
boys who are members. We meet at the 
house of our president, and if there were 
room there are more boys who would 
like to join our club. But our president 
thinks she cannot manage more than elev- 
en boys, so we keep hoping some other 
lady will ** lend a hand” and take the oth- 
er boys and form a band for them. 

We try to do good to all we come in 
contact with and see how many ‘‘ lend a 
Just now 
we have made some scrap-books of cloth, 
pasting pictures on the cloth. Is there 
not in Boston some children’s hospital 
or nursery where these can be sent and 
where they will be acceptable? 

We meet once in two weeks and once 
a month we have one evening for games, 
music, etc. We also have a band of 
King’s Daughters in town. 

We wish you would give some sugges- 
tions for work for boys’ clubs. 


hands” we can each bring in. 


The editor of this department is fre- 
quently called on for suggestions for work 
for boys’ clubs. These have been given 
from time to time, and certainly many 
useful hints for boys can be found in the 
reports constantly printed. Anything re- 
lating to this branch of the work which 
will help our puzzled clubs will be gladly 
received. 
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EAST BOSTON, MASS. 


My band of girls is a band of ** King’s 
Daughters” with the Harry Wadsworth 
mottoes. They wear the little silver cross 
as their badge. I, myself, belong to a 
band in Wilmington, Del. This autumn 
I tormed my band here of girls about 
sixteen years of age and I think they are 
getting interested in outside work. 

Last month they gave a musicale at my 
home, at which they made nearly twenty 
dollars, part of which was given to mis- 
sionary work and part to church work. 
Next week they give another, the proceeds 
of which are to go to defray the expense 
of a Christmas entertainment for the chil- 
dren of the Sunday-school and some poor 
children who are to be invited in. They 
are at work now making candy bags and 
decorations for a Christmas tree. They 
have also begun to make scrap-books for 
one of the hospitals. 





WATERBURY, CONN. 


Tue kind editorial in the January 
LENpD A HANpb, expressing so much in- 
terest in the various Ten Times One clubs, 
prompts me to send you an account of 
a society which has never yet reported 
to you, though endeavoring to work on 
the same plan as the many societies you 
have on your list. It is the ** Sunshine 
Circle,” of Waterbury, Conn. (so named 
by one of our young members, with the 
idea of making as much sunshine in.the 
work as possible). The Circle was form- 
ed in January, 1884, as a missionary so- 
ciety in one of the churches, but with an 
idea of having our work very general. 
We began with nine girls from five to ten 
years old, but as different girls wished to 


bring their special friends, we now have 
representatives from all the evangelical 
churches in town. As the meetings are 
held in a private house, there has been no 
effort to enlarge the membership, simply 
admitting those who apply. 

We hold weekly meetings, alternating 


a sewing meeting one week with a meet- 
ing the next week on some subject, as 
‘* Mormons” or ** Indian Work,” for which 
a programme is prepared, with reports, 
stories, papers or poems on the subject 
selected. ‘These programme meetings are 
led by the girls in turn. 

All of the offices, but that of president, 
are held by the girl members, although six 
ladies take charge of the sewing classes. 

Our money is received by weekly taxes, 
each member pledging from one to five 
cents a week, and the accounts are strict- 
ly kept. Also we have honorary mem- 
bers among parents and friends at fifty 
cents a year. We have only had four en- 
tertainments in the history of the society, 
believing it a better principle to depend 
on our own voluntary and regular giving 
than on any other method for our benev- 
olence. 

Every Christmas the girls bring the 
common grape baskets, with toys and 
books, from home; the ‘ Circle” adds 
candy, oranges, bananas, Christmas cards, 
and letters, and some special gifts; and 
the day before Christmas each girl takes 
her basket to a family of poor children, 
who are more than delighted to receive 
them. For the last three years we have 
averaged twenty-five to thirty baskets 
each Christmas. 

Early last year we adopted the ‘* Look 
up and not down” motto, also the ** Do 
all the good you can” verse; and in the 
fall we took up a new work, in the shape 


> 


of visiting women who were old, blind or 
invalids. This could only be done by the 
older girls, and generally one old lady 
was taken by two girls for weekly visits, 
the girls reading to them, and sometimes 
carrying fruit and flowers. This has been 
a very successful work and has benefited 
the young girls as much as their aged 
friends. In one week twenty-four visits 
were made by seven girls. The old la- 
dies were also remembered with Christ- 
mas baskets where circumstances made it 
desirable. 
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REPORTS OF CLUBS, ETC. 


We have just closed our fourth year, 
having held weekly meetings regularly 
with the exception only of three or four 
months of summer vacation each year. 
We have still all our original ma@mbers, 
and number in all about forty. We have 
given away in cash $296, and garments, 
scrap-books, papers and missionary box- 
es to the value of $160 more. 

Our beneficiaries have been quite nu- 
merous, the principal ones being the fol- 
lowing: 

Schools for Mormons. Indians, color- 
ed children and foreigners in the West, 
The Morning Star, Home Missionaries, 
Hospital Children, Little Wanderers, 
Howard Mission, McAll Mission, Chi- 
nese schools, Sailors’ Library, Boxes for 
Indian girls and southern schools, Water- 
bury Hospital, Waterbury Industrial 
School, Christmas 
and poor in our city. 

We shall be glad of any help in the 


baskets. aged. sick 


way of suggestions for such societies. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Tuts club is an irregular, unorganized 
band of little Lend a Handers. 

Four children, the oldest of whom is 
twelve and the youngest six. knew a fam- 
ily of Swedes, good, hard-working peo- 
ple, whose father was suddenly killed 
by some accident in the autumn and 
this Christmas was likely to be a sorry 
one. So they told their school friends 
about them and gathered together, from 
one source and another, toys and clothes 
and eatables, the parents becoming inter- 
ested through the children until they had 
quite a goodly supply and these were giv- 
en on Christmas eve. 

This same little company of friends, 
with a very busy little mother to help 
them (the little mother took this as her 
recreation) , learned the play, ** Among the 
Pines,” to give at an orphan asylum in 
the city. They were carried there and 
back in a big sleigh by a friend. and others 
who became interested in the plan fur- 
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nished toys for the little orphans and the 
children had the pleasure of distributing 
them as one of the little girls tells in the 
following letter. 

I hope they may be able to regularly 
organize. At all events they are real lit- 
tle ** Lend a Handers.” B. 


Last Thursday we had our play at the 
Children’s Home. Mamma said it went 
off splendidly and one lady said we ought 
to have it down town where more people 
could see it. After the play the sprites 
and Jack and Polly distributed a table full 
of toys to the children, while Father P., 
Mother P., Scrub and I sang the opening 
song. and when we got through we all 
distributed the things. 

When the sprites were putting the lan- 
terns on the trees one of them got on fire, 
one which was on my tree. I slapped at 
it and knocked it down and then Polly 
put it out. 

All the children rode home in 
big sleigh with Mr. Barber and a few 
other ladies. Most all the ladies vot out 
at their homes and the children stayed in 
and they all came to our house and we 
had a big supper and after supper we 
played games and then the big sleigh 
came and took them all home again. 

You said there would be a present sent 
to all the helping hand clubs and so 
we got one. Mamma says she is going 
to get up a regular club after the holi- 


a oreat 


days. 


VAN. TURKEY. 

Tne all too brief history of our Lend a 
Hand society is as follows: A year ago 
I saw in some pamphlet or magazine a 
short notice of the society and was struck 
by it as something that would be useful in 
dragging these Armenian girls out of the 
slough of selfishness in which they are 
So with some modifica- 
The require- 
the gift of 


born and bred. 
tions we started our club. 
ments were for 
some school-books for the use of poor pu- 


admission : 


pils who were not able to buy and the 
promise to try to do some kind, unselfish 
or charitable deed every day. We had at 
that time a class of larger girls who took 
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the matter in hand and helped it forward 
so that it really was quite an encouraging 
affair during the winter. But in the 
spring came absence of teachers, exami- 
nations and graduation and then the larger 
girls left us. School opened again with 
few teachers and more work and so the 
only vestige of our Lend a Hand club at 
present is a large and useful pile of school- 
books which we rent at a nominal price 
to poor children. 
hearty sympathy and admiration for the 
spirit of these clubs. It 
be the very spirit of our Master, stripped 
of the formalities and cant which ardent 


I wish to express my 


seems to me to 


sectarians too often wrap about it. 

We will hope that our club is sleeping, 
not dead, and that when our working 
force is adequate it may be revived. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

WE formed a club in the fall of 1886 
and had what we felt was a very successful 
year. It is called the ++ Unity Club” of 
the May Memorial Church. 

Last year we read Tennyson, this vear 
we are reading Lowell. 

We have as yet done very little practical 
work, although an entertainment was giv- 
en under the auspices of the club, at 
which was raised $100 for the benefit of 
the Indian School at Hampton, Va. 

Although our study of the poets is very 
delightful and beneficial to the members 
of the club, we do not wish it to drift into 
a purely intellectual society. Any hints 
on practical work will be appreciated. 

Meetings are held in the church parlors 
every other Wednesday evening, and we 
have a membership of about fifty. 

NEW 

The W. W. A. was organized July 
28, 1886, under the leadership of Miss 
H.M. Thompson. The number of act- 
ive members at present is fourteen, asso- 


YORK CITY. 


ciate members, three. The ages range 


from twelve to seventeen years. 


LEND A HAND. 


We meet once a week. Our work 
consists in distributing the A/orning Light 
papers to four Sunday-schools ; also read- 
ing matter to missionaries with whom we 
keep up a correspondence, and thus aside 
from the great pleasure derived from the 
most interesting accounts of the missiona- 
ries, we have received valuable sugges- 
tions from them, the most prominent be- 
ing to send dolls to Alaska. 

We have visited different hospitals and 
institutions of New York and distributed 
various knickknacks. We have also fin- 
ished a quilt lately, on which we worked 
at each meeting. This quilt was first 
given to a fair, at which it was sold for 
nine dollars and then sent by the purchas- 
ers to a public training-school in South 
Carolina. 

Our work does not embrace very much, 
but we find it exceedingly interesting and 
hope by God’s blessing it shall steadily 
increase. 

MT. HOLYOKE. 

In regard to our Ten Times One there 
is little to report. The little we have ac- 
complished is not worth spreading abroad. 
We cannot work together as the members 
are so separated. One is married, five 
are teaching out of town and three are 
still at the Seminary. 

The two girls who graduated last year 
formed clubs, but they are broken up and 
the members scattered. We hope to 
work as did the original Ten. 

The daughters of Mt. Holyoke Semi- 
nary are very loyal to their Alma Mater, so 
we have aided a little the endowment fund. 

We feel a great interest in Miss Ed- 
wards and her work at Fisk University 
and send her LeENp A HANp for the girls’ 
Later in the 
expect to send her some articles which she 
You 


reading-room. season we 
can dispose of for those in need. 
will see that there is not much to tell. 

All are willing to work as opportunity 
offers and I hope we may be able to give 
a better report in the future. 
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COFFEE-I 


With many difficulties and drawbacks, 
what is called the ‘+ Cotlee-house move- 
”? 


ment It is easv 


to account for drawbacks and difficulties. 


is steadily advancing. 


It is not that the enterprise is put on what 
people call a ** square business footing” 
that Any society or any 
man who undertakes at the same time to 
make a coflee-house which shall be so at- 
tractive as practically to rival the ** sa- 
loons” in attraction must make that his 
single aflair. He must not try to make 
the same place a Sunday-school or a tem- 


it succeeds. 


’ 


perance society, and least of all must he 
make it a hospital in which to support as 
clerks, waiters or cooks a set of people 
who have failed in earning their living 
elsewhere. 

The coflfee-house must supply better 
food, better drink, more comfort and on 
the whole ‘‘a better time” than the sa- 
loon supplies for the same money. This 
has been proved possible. It must be so 
attractive that all sorts of people shall 
come in, men and women, boys and girls. 
It does not surprise the keeper of a popu- 
lar coffee-house to the bar-tenders 
from the neighboring saloons come in to 
take their lunch with him. Thev know 
and he knows that he serves a better cup 
of coffee than they do, and he knows and 
they know that they do not drink of their 
own liquors. But he does not chaff them 
about coming nor discuss their business 
with them. He tries to make their visit 
agreeable in the hope that they will come 


see 


again. 
In one of the best of these establish- 
ments the rule is imperative with each of 


IOUSES. 


the twenty-five clerks (they are not called 
waiters) that their first effort is that no 
one shall leave the place dissatisfied. 
This is the place where fifty-five differ- 
ent temperance drinks are served and 
from which the proprietor makes a long 


journey once in every three or four months, 


to learn, if he can, of some new one to 
add to the calendar. The obedience to 
the rule and the success of the establish- 
ment are shown in the throngs of people 


who make use of it for their daily refresh- 


ment. 
In answer to constant calls for informa- 
tion, the Boston Coflee-house Society 


sends out as a circular the following arti- 
cle from the Congregational’st. From 
daily personal observation, we can testify 
to the correctness of these details. Our 
readers’ attention will be arrested by the 
night work of these establishments. The 
law of Massachusetts compels liquor sa- 
loons to close at eleven in the evening. 
This law is enforced by the police com- 
missioners of Boston. After that hour 
the habitués of the saloons, gentlemen of 
the press and other persons whose work 
keeps them out at night must go to the 
coflee-rooms or temperance bars if they 
seek public entertainment. The reader 
will observe that the large coflee-room in 
Washington street is never closed from one 
end of the year to the other. General 
Ybarra, the energetic director, said the 
other day that the period from two to 
four in the morning is the most convenient 
for washing and cleaning, and that even 
at that time they are ready to receive cus- 
tomers who may need entertainment. 
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Indeed, the success of these enterprises 
is proved by the number of private estab- 
lishments on a similar basis which may 
be seen on the principal streets of Boston. 


COFFEE-HOUSES. 


Two of the principal establishments of 


this sort in Boston are at 985 Washington 
street and 11 They have 
been running six years, and are under one 


Green street. 


management, being owned by a_ stock 


company of which Ezra Farnsworth, 
Esq., is president. The concerns are 


now on a satisfactory financial basis, pay- 
ing about six per cent annually to the 200 
stockholders. They furnish the best of 
coflee for a very,few cents, while edibles 
of all kinds likely to be found in a good 
restaurant are provided at rates some 
twenty percent below the prices elsewhere. 
Each of these houses occupies a large 
room on the street floor, and has seating 
capacity at the small tables for 100; while 
a lunch counter, with steaming tanks of 
coflee, is ranged on one side. The rooms 
are made attractive with mirrors and pict- 


RAMABAI 


At the last meeting of the executive 
committee of the Ramabai Association, 
the report of interest in the work was 
most encouraging. From many parts of 
the land, letters of sympathy have been 
received accompanied by greater or less 
sums of money. The building fund is 
steadily increasing and new scholarships 
have been given. 

Miss Granger, the secretary, writes 
that ‘+ there are now thirty-one Ramabai 
Circles in actual existence and at least 
seven being formed. Of these thirty-one 
eleven have sent in reports. 

‘*Thus far the Circle at Indianapolis 
heads the list with a membership of 250, 
while four of the eleven which have been 





ures, they are well lighted and _ neatly 
kept, and the aim is to furnish all the en- 
tertainment which the saloons ofler, min- 
us the liquors. To that end half a dozen 
billiard tables at each place are available 
at a moderate charge for games, and 
smoking is allowed in that part of the 
room. It is found that these attractions 
are needed to draw in the floating popu- 
lations, and every evening from 30 to 200 
men spend hours there, the best of order 
generally prevailing. 

On Sunday the billiard hall is closed, 
and the day is kept with as much quiet as 
possible. The Washington street house 
isopen all night and the Green street house 
till one o’clock. Over $100,000 was re- 
ceived from sales at the two houses last 
year. 

There can be no question that a vast 
amount of good is done by these houses 
in weaning drinkers from their cups, and 
in keeping young men out of the saloons, 
Christian 
men are behind the enterprise, and it has 


which abound in the vicinity. 


the confidence of the public. 


ASSOCIATION. 


reported will be responsible for scholar- 
ships.” 

While gifts of books are solicited, it is 
not desirable that any but the des¢ of books 
shall be offered. Owing to the expense 
and difficulty of transportation, the Asso- 
ciation does not feel justified at present in 
sending a large library. But the com- 
mittee do wish books of real value and 
use to be contributed for this purpose. 
All persons who wish to aid in this 
branch of the work are requested to enter 
into correspondence with the secretary. 

An International Council of Women 
will be held in Washington in March at 


which Ramabai will speak. She will 


there have an opportunity of meeting 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


many people of influence and the result 
of that meeting is looked forward to with 
interest. 

Miss Granger states that, among the 
young people, cards telling the object, 
with ten #22225 lines which are crossed to 
plus signs by the payment of dimes, quar- 
ters and half-dollars and dollars, are very 
popular in raising money for the estab- 
lishment of the school. She will be very 
glad to supply these cards to those per- 
sons Who may desire them. 

Another movement has been started 
among children in Woodstown, New Jer- 
sey, called the Children’s Crusade and we 
publish their appeal. Any correspond- 
ence with regard to this branch of the 
work may be addressed to the secretary 
of the Children’s Crusade at Woodstown. 

DEAR FRIENDS :—Have you heard of 
Pundita) Ramabai, a Brahmin widow, 
who came from India about three years 
ago, her aim being to raise funds to estab- 
lish schools in her native country for the 
education of the children and child-wid- 
ows there, who are very ignorant, being 
deprived of all the liberties with which 
we are blessed ? 

We have formed a division, and are at- 
tempting to aid Ramabai in her noble 
work by collecting sums of money, and 
by the sale of a book ‘which she has writ- 
ten entitled, ** The High-caste Hindu 
Woman.” 
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The sacred trust of aiding Ramabai has 
been given to us by an invalid friend re- 
siding near Woodstown. We feel it our 
duty not only to her but to the children of 
India to push this cause as far as possible. 

We appeal to you to lend your aid and 
influence to help us in this work so that 
before another generation has passed the 
children of India will be enjoying some of 
the advantages which God designed for 
them. 

Wont you help us? 

Signed : 
President, Miss Lizz1r Foce, 
Secretary, Miss Susie CoLE, 
Treasurer, Miss Litiiz AUSTIN. 

We give below an abridged list of the 

officers of the Ramabai Association : 
President, 

2nv. EDWARD E. HALE, D. D. 
First Vice-president, 

Rev. PHILLIPS BROOKS, D. D. 
Second Vice-president, 

MISS FRANCES E. WILLARD. 
Chairman of Trustees, 

Hon. ALEXANDER HI. RICE. 
Chairman of Advisory Board in India, 
Dr. RAMAKRISHNA G. BHANDARKAR. 
Chairman of Bvecutive Comm iltee, 

Mrs. J. W. ANDREWS. 

Treasurer, 

Mr. T. JEFFERSON COOLIDGE, JE., 
ay State Trust Co., 87 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Secretary, 

Miss A. P. GRANGER, 


Canandaigua, New York. 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


THe leading ladies of Middletown have 
organized a movement for the establish- 
ment of a state nursery for dependent 
and destitute children under two years of 
age. By a peculiar limitation in the leg- 
islative enactment of 1883, babes under 
that age are rigidly excluded from the or- 
phans’ homes which each county through- 
out the state is required to maintain, and 
no provision is made for the support of 
the unfortunates. The wife of Postmas- 
ter D. Ward Northrop is president of the 


association of ladies having the affair in 
charge. They hope that with the funds 
they now have, supplemented by a legacy 
of $5,000 from the estate of the late Cap- 
tain Joseph Hendley, and by such other 
contributions as may be secured, they 
will be able to establish a nursery and 
place it on a solid basis. Such an in- 
stitution, admitting children from all 
parts of the state, will be a notable ad- 
dition to the charitable organizations of 


Connecticut. 





YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN 


THE department of young women’s 
work of the Massachusetts W. C. T. U. 
has been increasing constantly in numbers 
and active work. The first union was 
organized in Boston in 1880. Now there 
are fifty-eight unions with a membership 
of over 2.600, while goo young gentlemen 
have been admitted as honorary members. 
This increase has been largely during the 
last two years since Miss Ida C. Clothier 
has been the state superintendent of this 
department. The unions are organized 
on the same basis as the local W. C. T. U., 
being auxiliary to the state and thereby 
becoming a part of the national organiza- 
tion. There are over 20,000 young ladies 
thus united throughout the country, who 
are becoming trained workers ** for God 
and home and native land.” 

The departments of work undertaken 
include the teaching of temperance to the 
children in the Loyal Legions, the train- 
ing of little girls in household art and 
duties in the kitchen garden classes and 
fitting them to become servants in the in- 
dustrial Reading-rooms also 
are conducted for men and boys, while 
some of the have ** Bootblacks’ 


schools. 


unions 


A MEDICAL OFFICE 

THERE is an inevitable tendency in our 
great cities to concentrate attention on the 
classes at the top and bottom of our social 
scale. 
uries, the very poor their charities. count- 
less in number, arming the suflerer against 
every contingency of life, from hunger to 


The rich have their obvious lux- 


disease. Meanwhile, the great army of 
the lower middle class live and work in 


silence. Little interest is felt in their 


condition; their necessities do not, as a 
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TEMPERANCE UNIONS. 
clubs,” and others sewing classes for 
street girls. The flower mission is ex- 
tensively carried on during the summer 
and hundreds of bouquets tied with the 
white ribbon and text card carry comfort 
and cheer to the destitute and sick.  Evan- 
gelistic services and regular gospel meet- 
ings are held for soldiers, sailors and re- 
formed men. Thousands of pages of 
literature are distributed through the vari- 
ous channels, including state and county 
fairs and among the railroad employees. 
Public and mass meetings are held and 
various other departments systematically 
carried on. The Boston union is plan- 
ning to start a coflee stand for horse-car 
drivers and conductors, in this way endeay- 
oring to furnish a substitute for the beer 
saloon which is frequented during long 
trips in severe weather. ‘The social work 
is a main feature and comprises debates, 
socials and receptions, at which temper- 
ance topics are discussed. 

The young women have become already 
a power on the side of right, while the 
silent witness of the white ribbon exerts 
an untold influence and shows everywhere 
that purity is asked for purity. 


BUSINESS WOMEN. 

rule, force themselves upon the public 
mind. Yet that these necessities often 
call for some special provision cannot be 
doubted. In the case of medical aid, the 
need, particularly among women, is a 
crying one. Tor the rich, their doctors, 
with a two dollar fee every time the pa- 
tient enters the office, for the very poor, 
the free dispensary or the hospital, for the 
business woman, on a salary of from three 


to eight dollars a week, what? Togotoa 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


free dispensary is often as unsuitable for 
her as for a delicately nurtured girl, to 
pay the high fees of the doctor draws up- 
on her slender earnings in terribly high 
proportion. The practical solution of 
the problem is not far to seek. It is 
found in quack medicines, easy of access, 
cheap, independent. The extent to which 
such remedies are used is apparent to 
the world in the superb buildings erected 
by their possessors ; the pitiable extent of 
the injury inflicted by such use is proba- 
bly known only to the physician. To 
provide for these patent medicines, some 
the of women 


substitute. within reach 
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whose self-respect will not permit them 
to accept charity, is the object of a work 
carried on in Boston under the auspices of 
the Woman’s Educational and Industrial 
Union. A medical office for self-support- 
ing women has been for a year in opera- 
tion at 74 Boylston street. The office is 
open in the evening, as this is the most 
available time for business women. Com- 
petent women physicians are in attend- 
The fee. including medicine, is fifty 
cents. At present. the office is open on 
Mondays and Fridays from 7 :30 to 9 :30 P. 
M., but other evenings will be added as the 


ance. 


demand tor them shall arise. 
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INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN. 


THE first public demand for equal edu- 
cational, industrial, professional and po- 
litical rights of women was made in a con- 
vention held at Seneca Falls, New York, 
U.S. A., in the year 1848. 


To celebrate the fortieth anniversary of 
Council of 


this event an International 
Women will be convened under the aus- 
pices of the National Woman Sutlrage 
Association, in Albaugh’s Opera House, 
Washington, D. C., on March 25, 1888. 
It is, however, neither intended nor de- 
sired that discussions in the International 
Council shall be limited to questions 
touching the political rights of women. 
Formal invitations, requesting the ap- 
pointment of delegates, will be issued to 
representative organizations in every de- 
partment of woman’s work. Literary 
clubs, art unions, temperance unions, la- 
bor leagues, missionary, peace and mor- 
al purity societies, charitable, profession- 
al, educational and industrial associations 
will thus be oflered equal opportunity 
with suffrage societies to be represented in 
what should be the ablest and most im- 
posing body of women ever assembled. 
The Council will continue for eight 


XUM 


days, and its sixteen public sessions will 
afford ample opportunity for reporting 
the various phases of woman’s work and 
progress in all parts of the world during 
the past forty years. It is hoped that all 
friends of the advancement of women will 
lend their support to this undertaking. 
On behalf of the National Woman Suf- 
frage Association. 
President, 
ELIZABETH CADY STANTON, 
8 W. goth Street, New York. 
First Vice-president, 
SUSAN B. ANTHONY, 
Rochester, New York. 
Second Vice-president, 
MATILDA JOSLYN GAGE, 
Fayetteville, New York. 
Chairman Ex. Com., 
MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, 
343 N. Penn. Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Recording Sceretary, 
ELLEN H. SHELDON, 
311 Ninth Street, N. W., Washington, D.C. 
Treasurer, 
JANE H. SPOFFORD, 
Riggs House, Washington, D. C. 
Corresponding Secretary. 
RACHEL G. FOSTER, 
748 N. roth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





REPORTS OF CHARITABLE ORGANIZATIONS. 


NewsrurGu, N. Y. Associated Chari- 
ties. Annual Report. President, 
Mrs. Fred D. Hitch; Secretary, Mary 
Akerly. The society aims to help 
the poor to help themselves, to make 
employment the basis of relief and to 
elevate the home life, health and habits 
of the poor. Current receipts, $1,109.- 
88 ; expenses, $1,043.08. 

Boston. St. Vincents Orphan Asy- 
Jum. Yorty-fourth Annual Report. 
Treasurer, Hugh Carey. The society 
provides a home for destitute Roman 
Catholic orphans. Current receipts, 
$14,175.98 ; expenses, $13.799-99- 

Boson. The Children’s Hospital. 
Nineteenth Annual Report.  Pres?- 
dent, Robert C. Winthrop ; Secretary, 
Joshua M. Sears. This is a hospital 
for the care, treatment and cure of 
maimed or diseased children. Current 
receipts, $74,673.81; expenses, $46.- 
308.72. 

Boston. Lree Hospital for Women. 
Twelfth Annual Report. /resédent, 
George Dexter; Secretary, Nathaniel 
M. Walker. ‘+ The object of this cor- 
poration is the free treatment of poor 
women afHicted with diseases peculiar 
to their sex.” Current receipts, $13,- 
419.67 ; expenses, $7,562.86. 

Boston.  Jdassachusetts Charitable 
Eyeand Lar Infirmary. Sixty-second 
Annual Report. resident, J. Collins 
Warren, M. D.; Secretary, Edward 
1. Browne. This is a society for the 
free treatment of diseases of the eye 
and ear. No treasurer’s report given. 

Drepuam. Temporary Asylum for Dis- 
charged Kemale Prisoners. 'Vwenty- 
fourth Annual Report. Presédent, 
Mrs. Henry B. Mackintosh ; Secretary, 
Miss Mary L. Adams. The society 
furnishes a home and training for dis- 


charged female prisoners until places 
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DorcuestER. Lmployment and Relie 


Fatt River, Mass. Frattand slower 


can be found for them. Current re. 





ceipts, $7,425.82 ; expenses, $7,627.04. 


Society. Annual Report. resident, 
Richard C. Humphreys; Secreéary, 
Miss S. Frank King. The society fur. 
nishes relief and employment to the 
poor of Dorchester referred to them by 
the Associated Charities. Current re 
ceipts, $1,220.37 ; expenses, $1,337.30. 


Messton. First Annual Report. Pres. 
ident, Rev. Percy S. Grant ; Secretary, 
Mrs. Everet M. Cook. ‘The mission 
is entirely unsectarian. It distributes 
fruits, flowers. sick-room delicacies and 
comforts in institutions or private homes 
where there is sickness or sorrow. 
Current receipts, $63.00; expenses, 
$58.90. 


JAMAICA PLaIn. FYréendly Society. 


Thirteenth Annual Report. /’resi 
dent, Rev. S. M. Shearman: Secre- 
tary, Miss Caroline E. Chickering. 
The society endeavors to furnish em- 
ployment to the needy of both sexes. 
Current receipts, $1,169.70; expenses, 
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$971.83. 


Roxpury. Homeopathic Dispersary. 


First Annual Report. /resédent, Ar- 
thur Burnham; Secretary, Albert C. 
Burrage. ‘The institution supplies med- 
ical assistance and food for the needy 
poor. Current receipts, $2,313.82; 
expenses, $2,254.42. 


Soutu Bosron. Church Home for Or- 


phansand Destitute Children. Thir- 
tieth Annual Report. /’res¢dent, Rt. 
Rev. B. H. Paddock, D. D.; Secre- 
tary, Sarah A. C. Bond. An E/pisco- 
palian home for orphans and destitute 
children. Current receipts, $10,620.06 ; 
expenses, $10,661.69. 


New York. Women’s Prison Associa- 


tion and TIsaac 7. Hopper Home. 
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INTELLIGENCE. I 85 
New York. Fxchange for Woman’s 
Work. Ninth Annual Report. Pres- 
ident, Mrs. W.G. Choate; Secretary, 
Mrs. F. B. Thurber. This is ‘‘ an in- 
stitution where gentlewomen may find 


Forty-third Annual Report. F%rs¢ Dé- 
rector, Mrs. James S. Gibbons; Sec- 
retary, Mrs. A. M. Powell. he ob- 
ject is to ameliorate the condition of 
female prisoners, to improve prison 
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ion discipline, and to support and encourage — a market for their work.” Current re- 
Reliofy those who wish to reform. Currentre- — ceipts, $10,961.65 ; expenses, $14,867.- 
sideni@ ceipts, $10,227.36; expenses, $7,578.- 73. 
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a PROCEEDINGS OF THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHARI- 
“N1SeS, 

TIES AND CORRECTION. 

sary. 
_ Ar. THE volume of Proceedings of the Four- Charities has, perhaps, never been so ex- 
+ C, feenth Session of the National Conference haustively treated as in the long report by 
med. 4 Charities and Correction, now oflered Mr. F. B. Sanborn. One of the fullest 
eedy 9 the public, diflers from preceding re- reports is that of the Committee on Organ- 
3.2; prts less in the general range of topics ized Charity, accompanied by four care- 

than in detail of treatment. Among the fully prepared papers. The memorials 
. Oy. Fubjects introduced for the first time isthe to Miss Dorothea L. Dix and to T. B. L. 
Chir qeport of the Committee on ‘*Our Duty Baker, Esq., are worthy of note. In 
Rt 9° the African and Indian Races,” with short, the present volume is a valuable 
cre q*luable papers by Gen. S.C. Armstrong, addition to the literature of the subjects of 
iscoe Qe hilip C. Garrett, Miss Alice C. Fletch- which it treats. 
‘tute q¢t, and others. A large amount of space This volume can be obtained of the ed- 
06; | 8given to the discussion of Immigration, itor, Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows, 141 Frank- 
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ome. 





achapter of special interest to legislators, 
in view of the present trend of public 
opinion. The subject of State Boards of 
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lin street, Boston. Price per copy, cloth, 
$1.50, paper, $1.25, with discounts as 
follows: ten copies and less than fifty, ten 
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per cent; fifty copies and. less than two 
hundred, twenty-five per cent; two hun- 
dred copies or over, forty per cent. The 
Proceedings of former years may also be 
obtained by application to Mrs. Barrows, 
those published since 1880 for $1.25 in 
paper, and since 1883 for $1.50 in mus- 
lin. The volumes for 1876, 1877 and 
1878 are out of print. 

The Fifteenth Session of the Conference 
will be held at Butlalo, N. Y., July 5 to 
11, 1888. The president for the year is 
Dr. C. S. Hoyt. 
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XII. MINUTES AND DISCUSSIONS,—Secretary's Report. 


WOMAN. 


AmoncG the new magazines upon our 
table we find one entitled, Woman. The 
magazine is published by the Woman 
Publishing Company, New York, and 
many of its contributors are women of 


established reputation in literature. We 
give it a cordial greeting and recommend 
it to our readers. They will find many 
articles touching upon our own topics, of 
value to workers in charity and reform. 


Just as this number was ready for the readers the edition was spoilt by water used 


in extinguishing a fire in the printing house. 


this misfortune. 


The delay in this number is caused by 





